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HE AUSTRAL Multi-Use Blackboard Fixture is ultra-modern. 
It is the first successful attempt to make blackboard space 
more flexible. Its simplicity, extreme flexibility and rugged 
construction make it another AUSTRAL STANDARD for schools, 


as are the AUSTRAL WINDOW, WARDROBE AND FOLD- 


The Fixture has the unqualified endorsement of prominent 
educators and architects. The cost of the Fixture is no more than 
would be paid for an equal amount of fixed slate and corkboard. 
The standard classrooms may quickly be arranged for the instruc- 


tion of Art, Craft, Music and Exhibition. 


A COMPLETE 


DESCRIPTION IS CONTAINED IN A NEW 


ING PARTITION. Every panel is reversible—blackboard area 
(as shown above) or corkboard area (as shown below)... Metal 
brackets permit the leaf to be brought forward into easel position, 
always at the proper height . . . Workboards may be attached 
to extended metal brackets as shown at extreme right above. 


The increasing number of new schools on the architects’ boards 
require the most searching investigation of what is new and improved 


The AUSTRAL Multi-Use Black- 


board Fixture leads in Economy and Convenience. 


in the way of school equipment. 


’ FOLDER WHICH WILL GLADLY BE SENT ON REQUEST. 


Austra Sates Corp. 


101 PARK AVENUE . 


Photographs of classrooms, James Russell Lowell School, Teaneck, New Jersey— Norman T. . 


° NEW YORK CITY 





inthony Smith and Ward Associated Architects. 
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In the Bureau of Standards, it’s Meter No. 27 _ 


The U. S. Standard of measure, with which all other measures are compared, is 
Prototype Meter No. 27, brought in 1890 from the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures near Paris. It is made of 90% platinum and 10% iridium, 
and is kept carefully guarded. 








In Institutional Ware, it’s Syracuse China 


¥e have probably heard it said that ness? Buy Syracuse China. These smart 

“this ware is just as good as Syra- _ patterns, either stock or created especi- 
cuse China.” However true it may be, it ally for you, work wonders in increasing 
does illustrate what is generally recog- patronage. The colors, although under 
nized—that the standard of quality inin- glaze, are as fresh and clear as overglaze 
stitutional ware is Syracuse China. colors. And you have three popular 
body tones to choose from—white, Old 


Are you interested in lowering costs? 
Ivory and Adobe. 


Buy Syracuse China. Weight for weight, 
it is the strongest ware made. And the There are many patterns in stock for 
pattern is under a hard, smooth immediate delivery. Or we can design 
glaze—it cannot fade or wear and produce a special pattern for you in 
off. This ware lasts longer an unusually short time. Ask your sup- 
—costs less per year. ply house. Or write direct to: Onondaga 
slit hy Are youinterestedin Pottery Company, Syracuse, New York. 
a Pahissivattantie es./-" attracting busi- New York Offices: French Bldg., 551 Fifth 
- Avenue. Chicago Offices: Garland Bldg., 
58 East Washington Street. 
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@ WE ALSO MANUFACTURE A COMPLETE LINE OF DEODORANTS, FLOOR SOAPS, WAXES, 
DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID TOILET SOAPS, INSECTICIDES, AND PLUMBING CLEANSERS 


ls what we mean by 


A BEAUTIFUL 
FINISH 


We mean a floor finish as attractive and polished as the finest 
table top. A finish whose permanent beauty will not be marred 
by stains, scratches, or wear. 


For Seal-O-San brings out the full beauty of the grain. It leaves a 
finish brilliantly lustrous. Dirt cannot penetrate this surface 
any more than it can penetrate glass—for a Seal-O-San floor is 
sealed. Moreover, the golden sheen, unlike that of varnish, is 
unharmed by soaps or alkali solutions, making Seal-O-San ideal 
for seats and rn oq as well as for floors. 


The beautiful finish of Seal-O-San is just one of its many fea- 
tures, that no one charged with efficient school management can 
afford to ignore. A request will bring complete information. 


The HUNTINGTON = LABORATORIES Jinc. 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
TORONTO. ONT. 72:76 Duchess St ~ 999 S Logan S$ DENVER, COLO 


SEALU-S AN 


THE PERFECT FINISH FOR SCHOOL ROOM FLOORS 


















Haven’t you often wished for a “three acre farm” of 
working room, when art students crowd your desk with 
their work for correction and criticism? This GUNN 
LINO-TOP Instructor’s Drawing Desk and supply 
case was designed by a man who &nows your troubles. 
It gives you really ample space and a systematic file for 
supplies. 

It is available with plain wood top or the famous 
GUNN LINO-TOP. When dressed occasionally with 


GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


1. The famous{INO-TOP 
2. Systematic Supply Case 
in This 


GUNN 


Instructor’s 


Drawing Desk 
with 


72° x 34° TOP 


GUNN Lino Food, the GUNN LINO-TOP is a thor- 
oughly water and stain proof top, capable of with- 
standing many years of harsh usage. It provides the 
smoothest known working surface. If marred or gouged, 
it can be repaired easily with GUNN PLASTIC STICK. 

We also make a complete line of office, school room, 
kindergarten, library and cafeteria furniture and equip- 
ment. We invite your inquiry and will gladly furnish 
any additional information you may want. 
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SECTION I — EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Looking Forward 


In the opening pages, THE EDITOR comments on the death of 
William John Cooper; school children’s bank accounts; private 
gifts to educational institutions, and the protection of educator- 
officeholders from the political spoils system. 
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Organizing a School System for Complete Community 
Service 
Dr. CHARLES L. SPAIN describes Detroit’s unique educational 
system in which the pupil may pass from kindergarten through 

the university by means of articulated and coordinated units. 
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Must it first become a fad? Wm. CLARK TRow, professor of 
educational psychology, University of Michigan, discusses a 
worthy enthusiasm and issues some warnings regarding it. 
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THORP, superintendent of schools, describe a successful venture 
in placement training in the high school at Aberdeen, S. D. 
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PRESIDENT A. J. STODDARD tells the personnel and projects of 


some of the important committees that will report at the 
annual meeting next February. 
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Our whole system of social ideals is in dire need of reconstruc- 
tion, in the opinion of V. M. HARDIN, principal of Reed and 
Pipkin Junior High Schools, Springfield, Mo. 


Uniform Financial Accounting in Iowa................ 
The efficient administration of Iowa public schools is aided by 
a uniform accounting system, described by R. C. WILLIAMS, 
director of research, state department of public instruction. 


Director Guides Teachers in Use of Visual Aids......... 
E. WINIFRED CRAWFORD, director of visual education, Mont- 
clair, N. J., describes ways in which the special supervisor in 
this field may help the classroom teacher. 
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The first of a series of articles on school budgetary procedure 
by WALTER C. REUSSER, professor of education, University of 
Wyoming. 

Progress in State School Finance.....................- 


The 1935 legislative year has been marked by considerable 
progress toward modern systems of state school support. M. M. 
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scribes the new statutes in several states. 
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Side Glances— 


‘Tan oldest pri- 
vate school in America is Governor 
Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass. Rich in historical associations 
and up to date in plant and program, 
this academy’s story, a feature of the 
December number, will interest read- 
ers of all persuasions. Edgar D. 
Dunning, one of the Governor Dum- 
mer masters, has written it. 


A “CONSERVA- 
TIVE REFORMER,” conscious of the 
excellencies of the old as well as of the 
many needs for its modifications — 
that is what Dr. W. Hardin Hughes 
of the Pasadena city schools thinks 
each of us should be. He himself is 
one of these paradoxes on the subject 
of integration, and the title of the 
article he will present next month is 
“Straight and Crooked Thinking 
About Integration.” 

Language may be a hindrance as 
well as an aid to straight thinking, 
Doctor Hughes holds, and ambiguous 
terms, uncritically used, lead to in- 
tellectual confusion and misunder- 
standing. When it comes to ambiguity, 
an excellent example is the term “in- 
tegration.” As an educational method, 
the author questions the advisability 
of standardizing this current move- 
ment throughout every level of school 
instruction. 


tn three R’s are 
the teacher’s specific domain, but the 
present day educator must pay heed 
to the three H’s, namely, Health, 
Habits and Happiness. Dr. Leo Kan- 
ner, associate professor of psychiatry 
at Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, will treat of personality 
difficulties of school children in the 
next issue under the title, “If a Child 
Misbehaves.” 

If a child misbehaves or does not 
do his lessons , roperly, we must study 
him as a person and find the reasons 
for his maladjustment. Meanness and 
laziness are not reasons or explana- 
tions; they are some one else’s evalua- 
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tion of disorders which themselves 
call for explanation and treatment, 
Doctor Kanner will make clear. 


er you believe 


that touch typewriting has slipped 
into the first grade? An experiment 
carried on in a small way in a public 
school system last year so charmed 
both parents and pupils that this year 
all children in grades 1 to 5 are 
spending a school period each day 
learning the touch system on machines 
of standard size. Next year the super- 
intendent will introduce typing into 
grades 6 to 8. 

W. J. Colahan, superintendent of 
the public schools of Woodstock, IIL, 
will describe the experiment in the 
next issue. He admits that little is 
known about the materials to be used, 
table size, proper seating and best 
teaching methods. What he is certain 
of is that the children did well in 
their typing and took a spurt in all 
branches of learning. The pupils found 
school life more exciting and every par- 
ent in the whole town now wants a 
baby typist in the family. 


VV HEN ateacher 


goes job hunting, where does he go? 
Mostly he makes direct application to 
the superintendent. If he goes to an 
agency, his first choice is the place- 
ment bureau connected with his alma 
mater. Private agencies make only 
4.2 per cent of teacher placements. 
Benjamin W. Frazier, senior special- 
ist in teacher training, Office of Edu- 
cation, will discuss the placement 
problem in the December number. 


‘LT gansrorra- 
tion costs 40 per cent as much as 
instruction in the sparsely settled 
areas of New Mexico, it has been 
found. This means that communities 
that must transport pupils have large 
noneducational expenses. A program 
of distribution of state funds for the 
aid of schools must take into account 
the cost of transportation. Supt. R. J. 
Mullins of Tucumcari, N. M., and 
Ray L. Hamon of George Peabody 
College have worked out a proposal 
for state aid for transportation in 
New Mexico, which will certainly in- 
terest school administrators in other 
states with similar problems. Their 
plan will be outlined in the next issue. 
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Blue Law Blues—II School Board Rules and Regulations. . 


DENNIS H. CooKE, professor of school administration, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, cites more of the incredible 
restrictions placed upon the personal lives of teachers in some 
localities. 


The old system of grading pupils does not fit progressive meth- 
ods of teaching. THOMAS R. COLE, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Washington, discusses departures from the tradi- 
tional report card. 
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More inspirational paragraphs by that bearded optimist, WIL- 
LIAM MCANDREW. 


SECTION II—THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Entrance Detail, Wayne University, Detroit............ 


Step right into the hospitable doorway of Detroit’s municipal 
university. 


Designed to Meet the Children’s Needs................. 
The new school building that serves the fast growing town of 
Teaneck, N. J., is described by HowaArD LELAND SMITH of 
Smith and Ward, New York architects. 
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K. P. GRABARKIEWICZ, assistant principal of the Minneapolis 
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prepared a work schedule adaptable to plants of various sizes. 


When It’s Wash Day for the Walls..................... 
There is a right way and a wrong way to wash painted sur- 
faces, CONRAD PYKOSKI, operating mechanical engineer, Min- 
neapolis board of education, tells the method worked out after 
experimentation at that city’s plant administration building. 


Central Kitchen Solves Problem of Small School........ 
Mrs. ALICE ROLFE CERTAIN, director of school cafeterias, Jack- 
sonville and Duval County, Fla., describes a school lunch system 
in which trucks carry foods from a central kitchen to all small 
schools. 


Better Transportation at Lower Cost................... 
How waste in pupil transportation has been overcome in a 
rural California school district is the subject of this article by 
C. L. WALTON, superintendent of Caruthers Union High School 
District, Fresno County, California. 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVES CUT COST OF FORMS 
WITH MATHEMATICAL CERTAINTY 


A straight line is the shortest distance between two points. Apply that 
principle to the making of forms and you will see the savings inherent in 
the new prepared stencils which come to you ready for instant printing on 
any Mimeograph machine. The forms are the work of experts and they 
meet the needs of almost any school. They are reproduced by the new 
Dermaprint Process, which gives the effect of beautifully printed work. By 
investing a few dollars in these prepared stencils, it is not unusual to save 
hundreds on printed forms. Prepared stencils also available for Mimeo- 
graphing outline maps, seat-work books, and athletic posters—clean-cut, 
accurate, and attractive work at surprisingly low cost. Examine this new 
method without delay. You'll find it saves time, energy, and good hard 
cash. For full particulars write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Send for these free samples. Forms for school use, as printed 
on any Mimeograph from the new prepared stencils, will be forwarded 
without obligation. Samples of seat-work, outline maps, and athletic 
posters also sent upon request. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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“DITTO PRACTICE LESSON BOOKS WILL 
DO A BETTER JOB OF TEACHING” 


OT only do Ditto Practice Lesson Books 

save hours upon hours of nightwork for 
the teacher, not only do they save valuable 
learning hours for the pupil and reduce the 
cost of workbook material to a fraction of 
ordinary workbook costs; more important 
even than all this is the fact that they help 
every teacher do a better job of teaching. 


The Ditto Editorial Board sees to it that 
only the finest materials are published. They 
supervise the preparation of the material 
that goes into Ditto books. Their aim is to 
help teachers do a better job of teaching. 


The Ditto Editorial Board is composed of: 


DR. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, Professor of 


Education, Columbia University 


Ditto Incorporated ee 
2247 W. HARRISON STREET yA 
Q 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOJTS 


THESE 
MEN SUPERVISE 
THE PREPARATION 
OF DITTO PRAC- 
TICE LESSON 





MR. HARRY O. GILLET, Principal, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, University of 
Chicago 

DR. ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, Director of 
Horace Mann School and Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University 

All of the men are widely known for their 
services to education. Each contributes a 
distinctive service to the Ditto Editorial 
Board. Only when all three are in agree- 
ment is a new Ditto book released. 

Ditto books are all printed in reproducing 
ink. The pages are perforated so that they 
can be torn out, taken to Ditto or to any 
other gelatine or hectograph duplicator to 
reproduce 100 or more copies. Thus one 
Ditto Practice Lesson Book is actually 
equal to 100 or more ordinary workbooks. 


"7 


Harry 0. Gillet 


HELP EVERY TEACHER 


DR. ROLLO G. REYNOLDS, Director Horace Mann School 


and Professor of Education, Columbia University 


For many years Ditto duplicating ma- 
chines have been the most popular dupli- 
cators in schools. Their ability to make 
copies of anything written with Ditto pen- 
cils, inks, typewriter ribbon or carbon 
paper direct from the original, reduced labor 
for teachers, speeded up duplicating work, 
and saved hundreds of dollars for the 


school. 


The inauguration of Ditto Practice Lesson 
Books has not only increased the usefulness 
of all Ditto duplicators, but educators every- 
where tell us that we have made an out- 
standing contribution to education. 

To find out more about Ditto and Ditto Practice Lesson 


Books please return the coupon for our new book ** Emanci- 
pating the Teacher.” There’s no cost or obligation. 





x eee! 


DITTO INCORPORATED NS 
Harrison at Oakley Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 

GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new 

book “Emancipating the Teacher.” 


Name. ee 
School. ... 
Address... 


County... 


11-35 
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C. M. Bardwell 
School 
Aurora, Illinois 














Jos. C. Llewellyn 
Company 
Architects Chicago 











Felt that MAPLE FLoors were the BrEst 
for Class Rooms and Gymnasium 


Few problems in school construction require 
deeper consideration than that of selecting 
or floors. How will the flooring 
affect school room routine—the health and 
efficiency of pupils? Will it be an economy 
over a period of years? How easily can it be 
kept clean? Will it provide firm anchorage 
for desks? Will it simplify or hinder other 
construction work? These are some of the 
and answered. 


the materi:! 


questions that must be asked— 

Fortunately, one flooring material gives 
the proper answer to all these questions, 
Northern Hard Maple—the flooring material 
that combines warm, dry, cushioning effect 
beneath the feet, with lasting wear and 
smoothness. 

Northern Hard Maple is resilient, tough- 
fibred, tight-grained. It will not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges when subjected to the scuf- 
fing and pounding of youthful feet. It actually 
outwears stone! Maple, moreover, is excep- 





‘In the C. M. Bardwell School at 
Aurora, Illinois, we used 25/32” clear 
Maple, 2-!4” face, for all typical class 
rooms. Also, in the gymnasium we 
used 33/32” clear Maple, 2-!4” face, in- 
stalled on sleepers that were supported 
by Stevens Chairs, giving an elastic 
floor. 
Maple gives a hard surface that will 
give many years of service and we 
felt that these were the best floors 
that we could specify for these rooms.”’ 
Jos. C. Llewellyn Company 
By: R. C. Llewellyn 











tionally easy to keep clean. Its smooth surface 
offers no lodging spaces for dirt and dust. 

Consider these advantages of Northern 
Hard Maple. Consider, too, the fact that it 
provides firm anchorage for desks and does 
not interfere with other construction work. 
Get all the facts about this unique flooring 
material. Consult your architect. 


GOOD SERVICE FINISHES ARE AVAILABLE 
especially adapted to classroom floors of Maple. These finishes seal the surface of 
hard maple, keep out dirt, resist soil stains and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch 
or flake off. That's why they are easy to clean and maintain at low cost. 


Floor with Mapl 








The letters MFMA On Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that the flooring is stand- 
ardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, whose members 
must attain and maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing 
and grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 

This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 








Whether you floor with blocks or 
strips—with or without pattern 
over screeds, wood or concrete sub 
floors—Maple will provide a floor that 
endures and satisfies. 


ao 


Members of the Maple Flooring Manu 
facturers Association have contributed 
many thousands of dollars and years of 
work to standardize and improve the 
manufacture and grade uniformity of 
Northern Maple, Beech and Birch Floor- 
ing. The following manufacturers only 
are licensed to use the Association Trade- 
mark MF MA. Specify M F M A on the 


flooring you use. 


Beck, August C. Company Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brown Dimension Company Manistique, Mich. 


Bruce, E. L. Company 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. 


Connor Lumber & Land Company 
(Sales Office, Marshfield, Wis.) 


Cadillac, Mich. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oconto, Wis. 
Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. Grayling, Mich. 
Kneeland-Bigelow Compiny Bay City, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, III- 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co. 
Gladstone, Mich. 
Oval Wood Dish Corp. Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Stephenson Company, I. Wells, Mich. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. Cass, W. Va. 
Wells J. W. Lumber Co. Menominee, Mich 
Wisconsin Land & Lbr. Co. Hermansville, Mich 
Yawkey-Bissell Lumber Co. White Lake, Wis. 


See our advertisement Sec., 15/50 in 
Sweets. Let our Service and Research 
Department assist you with your floor- 
ing problems. Write us. 
a 
MAPLE FLOORING 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Cadillac, Mich. 
Laona, Wis. 


Cummer-Diggins Company 


Farrin Lumber Co., M. B. 
Holt Hardwood Company 
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Have Attractive Floors With 
MIDLAND Bakelite Floor 
Finishes or Waxes 





Dries 
quickly to a beautiful lustre. For all types 
of floors. 


A self-polishing liquid floor wax. 


v 


For Your Desk and Furniture 





cleans as it polishes and quickly dries to 


a lustrous finish. For desks, furniture, 


metal cabinets and woodwork. 
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Address Dept. N.S.11 
For complete information 


MIDLAND CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 








HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
READY TO SERVE 


HE President, during the past few weeks, has approved allotments to finance 


thousands of PWA projects. A very large percentage of these projects are public 


school buildings. In order that the President’s stipulations regarding construction 


schedules may be met, school authorities and their architects and engineers will be 


very busy during the next few months. In spite of the many things to be done during 


the short time available, these school authorities, architects and engineers will wish 


to give careful consideration to the air conditioning problems which the construction 


of these schools presents. e The Herman Nelson Corporation offers the co-operation 


of its entire organization in this work. Its representatives throughout the country 


are at the service of those responsible for the air conditioning of these schools. 


Each of these representatives is a specialist in school classroom air conditioning. 


All but a few of them spend their entire time in this class of work. On these pages 


we list them with their addresses. Any school authority, architect or engineer who 


desires the assistance and co-operation of this organization is requested to get in 


touch with the nearest representative, or with the Home Office at Moline, Illinois. 





CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 
F. J. Hearty & Co. 
Room 407 Call Bldg. 


COLORADO, Denver 
J. M. Appleton 
812 12th Street 


DIST. of COLUMBIA, Washington 
Chas. S. Stock 
Room 202, Barr Building 


ILLINOIS, Chicago 
Carl Frantz 
Suite 332, 520 N. Michigan Ave. 


ILLINOIS, Moline 
W. J. Lindsey 


c-o The Herman Nelson Corp. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis 
Geo. Heidenreich 


1300 Inland Bank Bldg. 


KANSAS, Emporia 
C. W. Burnap 


724 Commercial St. 


MAINE, Portland 
Geo. A. Partridge 
12 Monument Square 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
W. N. Murray 
Room 1134, Statler Office Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Westfield 
5. Bs Carey 
7 Charles St. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit 
Knight-Randall Co. 
8316 Woodward Ave. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 

Reese & Bredesen 

410 Essex Bldg. 
MISSOURI, Kansas City 

Disney -Leffel Co. 

Karnopp Building 
MISSOURI, St. Louis 

C. A. Pickett 

3135 Olive St. 
MONTANA, Missoula 

W. M. Walterskirchen 

P. O. Box 1163 
NEBRASKA, Omaha 

K. J. Murray 

2205 Ellison Ave. 
NEW YORK, Buffalo 

Park S. Hedley 

304 Curtiss Bldg. 
NEW YORK, New York City 

R. A. Kent 

Room 771, 50 Church St. 
NEW YORK, Rochester 

A. R. Bowman 

Room 703, Temple Bldg. 
NEW YORK, Schenectady 

C. H. Pease 

1153 Keyes Ave. 
OHIO, Dayton 

4. W. Rooks 

58 Redder Ave. 
OREGON, Portland 

J. C. Ross & Co. 

917 S. W. Oak St. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg 

P. A. Cavanagh 

1619 Green St. 





Representatives 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown 

H. F. Lenz 

Dibert Building 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 

Thos, Feigley 

Room 222, Ins. Co. of N. A. Bldg. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 

H. A. Beighel 

503 Columbia Bank Bldg. 
TENNESSEE, Memphis 

W. K. Hornbuckle 

242 Madison Ave. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville 

Paul R. Jarratt 

117 Fifth Ave., North 
TEXAS, Dallas 

W. E. Lewis & Co. 

508 Construction Bldg. 
UTAH, Salt Lake City 

Rushby C. Midgley 

112-13 Dooly Bldg. 
VIRGINIA, Richmond 

W. Wallace Neale 

302 Carneal Bldg. 
VIRGINIA, Roanoke 

Carroll G. Traylor 

301 Liberty Trust Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, Spokane 

Heating Assurance, Inc. 

121 N. Browne St. 
WASHINGTON, Tacoma 

H. L. Swindler 

41 St. Helens Ave. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee 

C. W. Miller 

338 S. Second St. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment for Schools 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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Supplementing the machine tools illustrated above, a variety of 
hand tools have been designed. The complete outfit although 


amazingly complete, makes possible a virtu- 
ally unlimited range of projects not too diffi- 
cult for youths of vocational training age. 
Metal articles of almost every character may 
be produced with remarkable speed and pro- 
fessional finish after surprisingly brief instruc- 
tion. Pupils find the work doubly enjoyable, 
too, because progress is so exceptionally rapid. 


Already intense interest has been aroused every- 
where and orders are pouring in from every quarter. 
Why not decide now that your school must also be 
put in step with modern trends. Mail coupon for 

REE Instruction Manual, Design Book and 
literature explaining the new METAL MASTER 
craftsmanship. 





METAL MASTER DIVISION—Dept. 8 
Glascock Brothers Mfg. Co., Muncie, Ind. 


Please send me full information about METAL 
MASTER Equipment. I am ( ) Principal 
( ) Instructor ( ) Board Member. 


Name 
School 


Address 





City State 





Revolutionary New Equipment 
Brings Flood of Orders From 
Schools Throughout the Nation 


HE ever increasing ascendency of sheet metal over wood in 

both homes and industry has long been a cause of concern to 
vocational instructors everywhere. When would suitable means 
for teaching the new art be made available so that youths could 
be trained for places in an industry of constantly increasing im- 
portance? Now, METAL MASTER equipment is being hailed 
the country over as the ideal answer to this question. 


NEW METAL WORKING MACHINES 


Bring Vocational Training Up-To-Date! 








UNLIMITED VARIETY 
OF PROJECTS 


On the right are shown a few of 
the innumerable articles easily pro- 
duced from sheet metal up to 18 
gauge and wire 3/16” in diameter 
or smaller. Any article not too 
large that can be made by modern 
factory methods can be reproduced 
by METAL MASTER tools. 


All operations have been very 
nearly reduced to the simplicity of 
cutting and gluing paper. Pupils 
learn fast, therefore, and interest 
is easily sustained as each project 
is so quickly completed they do 
not have time to tire before 
another is started. Instruction is 
truly a pleasure because pupils de- 
velop so swiftly, and with ever in- 
creasing enthusiasm. 












FREE MANUAL AND 


Design Book to Principals 
and Vocational Instructors 


Mail Coupon to Dept. 8 
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GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO. 
MUNCIE INDIANA 
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Looking Forward . . . 


HEN William John Cooper died suddenly 

on September 19 at the early age of 52 
years, public education lost a unique character and 
leader. Throughout his years of service in Cali- 
fornia and later as United States Commissioner 
of Education and professor of education, he main- 
tained an independence of thought and a com- 
plete disregard of personal consequences of such 
thoughts and practices. Once he had come to a 
definite conclusion concerning a problem, he set 
his course and proceeded blithely to the end, 
regardless of all obstacles or any personal oppo- 
sition. 

For his fearlessness Doctor Cooper made many 
friends and also developed some professional op- 
position. While he could seldom be turned from 
a determined course yet he was a friendly and a 
very human individual with a wide charity and 
deep sympathy for others. He was an indefatig- 
able worker and never spared himself. His early 
death may be attributed in part to the results of 
overwork while federal commissioner of educa- 
tion. During his incumbency of that office, he suf- 
fered a slight stroke and never fully recovered 
his health. 

Doctor Cooper was distinctly a functionalist in 
his outlook upon education. He believed that an 
educational plan must grow out of and be in har- 
mony with the native cultural patterns. He was 
not sympathetic with attempts to foist upon this 
country European standards or practices. To him 
the school’s supreme duty was to teach how to 


Death Takes a Fearless Leader .. . 
Let’s Eliminate the Commercial 
Banks’ Special Privileges in Our 
Schools... AView Based on Age 


and Nervousness ... Political Spoils 


live rather than to be specifically vocational. His 
philosophy of administration favored the reten- 
tion of control of public education by the states. 
His years of observation as commissioner of edu- 
cation made him, just as it did his predecessor 
Doctor Tigert, extremely skeptical that federal 
aid could be secured except through federal con- 
trol. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
the preparation of a series of articles, based upon 
the most recent evidence, that federal support 
meant the nationalization and control of public 
education from Washington. 

As commissioner of education, he reorganized 
the federal office and expanded its activities. He 
improved and expanded the system of providing 
for specialists in education. Under his direction 
several significant national surveys or inventories 
were undertaken. He became interested in The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS when it was still an idea and 
since the first issue has been continuously a mem- 








ber of the editorial staff. His editorial advice 
was friendly and always sound. Pressure of time 
prevented him from writing as much as he would 
have liked. 

William John Cooper made a significant if not 
showy contribution to public education in the 
United States and this influence will be more ap- 
parent as time goes on and the educational history 
of the first third of the twentieth century is writ- 
ten. His favorite definition of education is worth 
repeating: “Human education isa process of indi- 
vidual growth and development beginning with 
birth and ending only with death, requiring at the 
outset much effort on the part of others in discov- 
ering, nourishing and directing inherent potential- 
ities, but at every stage demanding increased self- 
reliance and self-control. During this entire time 
the individual learns to observe and analyze his 
natural environment, to modify it to his needs and 
to adjust himself intelligently to nonalterable con- 
ditions ; to comprehend the social environment in 
which he finds himself, to understand how it came 
to be what it is and how it can be changed and to 
appreciate the mutual ‘give and take’ character 
of human association to the end that he may not 
only demand his own rights and opportunities but 
also will discharge to the full his economic and 
social obligations.” 


The decision of Supt. Henry 
Joseph Gerling to give $25,- 
000 from his personal sav- 
ings to reduce the losses sus- 
tained by the public school 
children in their school bank accounts as a result 
of the depression deserves the highest praise. St. 
Louis was the last large city to succumb to the 
pressure of commercial banks and to offer them 
without charge the public schools as a collection 
agency. This decision was made in 1929 over the 
protests of Mr. Gerling. He advocated insured 
bank accounts, believing that the adoption of the 
children’s saving system also required the bankers 
to protect the youngsters from possible loss. The 
accounts were not insured and when some of the 
twelve participating banks failed a court decision 
further decided that the children’s accounts were 
not preferred claims. Superintendent Gerling 
thereupon offered personal savings to protect the 
school children. 

Unusual as this decision on the part of the Saint 
Louisan is, it should not be permitted to befog 
and detract from the principle involved in this 
problem. Many administrators have always been 
dubious about the validity of a policy that per- 
mitted certain private interests to exploit the chil- 
dren for their own profit and with the large use 


Children Do 
Need Protection 
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of free help in the form of state paid teachers. If 
the bankers are permitted to enter the schools 
and collect, under teacher pressure (“Bring your 
dime this week. Our home room wants the gold 
star!’’), as much as $29,000,000 a year, there can 
be little objection to permitting the grocer, the 
altruistic insurance solicitor, the ebullient realtor, 
the baker and the nervous electric light maker to 
insist upon their share of teacher time to facilitate 
their own business. Even during the past year 
nearly $10,000,000 were collected from the chil- 
dren in the schools for savings banks. There has 
been no tabulation of the direct losses sustained 
by the children but they may be assumed to vary 
with the general losses in each community. 

The excuse which brought the banker into the 
school and which turned every teacher involved 
into a part-time unpaid teller for the banks, re- 
ducing either teaching or preparation time to that 
extent, was a natural extension of the frequently 
misused educational slogan of “Learning by do- 
ing.” 

If old-fashioned thrift or hoarding was to be 
taught (and its economic implications are seri- 
ously questioned even in certain conservative 
areas) in what way could it be better taught than 
by providing a laboratory to which children 
brought their nickels and dimes. The children 
received little training in the theory or practices 
of banking. It degenerated into a routine collec- 
tion activity. When accounts were low, the inevit- 
able competition between schools prodded the 
teachers and the children into renewed effort. The 
educational value of the entire idea and practice 
became extremely low! 

There is no time like the present for a quick 
review of the entire problem. Banks have more 
money than they can use. They are not now 
encouraging children’s deposits. Proper orienta- 
tion may be made without heavy outside pressure 
upon professional administrators. It looks as if 
the time were ripe to eliminate these unusual priv- 
ileges, granted to only one branch of private busi- 
ness interests, from our schools and then to resist 
heavily any and all attempts of similar nature. 
The children do need protection! The teaching pro- 
fession should provide it. 


While the fear of university 
presidents that New Deal 
legislation will result in the 
gradual elimination of large 
gifts to private institutions 
of higher learning may have some slight founda- 
tion in fact, it does not appear immediately dis- 
turbing. It is true that annual gifts have fallen 
approximately $50,000,000 since 1930-1931, but 
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this decrease must be credited to the effects of the 
depression rather than to the results of legislation 
or proposed legislation. Within the four-year 
period ending in July, 1934, thirty-one of the 
major institutions received in gifts $165,486,417. 
This total does not take into consideration the 
probable large aggregate of small gifts to smaller 
and less prominent institutions. If all these were 
added, it is estimated that the grand total of gifts 
would be more than $200,000,000. Even in these 
days of huge spendings these gifts must be con- 
sidered as no small item. 

Will the same type of giving be possible in 
the future? Are the university presidents correct 
in their pessimism? While no one can foretell 
what will take place half a decade in the future 
there are certain factors that indicate trends. 
Possibly many of the university presidents in 
associating themselves directly with business 
enterprise as window-dressing have through 
contact with conservative boards of directors 
acquired some of their pessimism. Again, the 
mean age of the university administrator is some- 
what above the limit of clear and unbiased opti- 
mistic vision. It is difficult at sixty or older to 
view complacently changes that shake the eco- 
nomic beliefs of class-conscious academicians. 

It is quite obvious that a serious swing to either 
left or right extreme in government would not 
only curtail gifts to private educational institu- 
tions but would probably eliminate the institution 
(as a private venture) entirely. There is suffi- 
cient continental evidence for this view. However, 
if the American tradition continues in its evolu- 
tionary pattern, there is plenty of room for opti- 
mism. In any form of future social taxation em- 
ployed there will probably be a definite choice for 
the individual to contribute in form of taxation 
or in socially valuable gifts. If there is no such 
provision the ingenuous American individual will 
find a way to do as he pleases. In that case we 
might even have the spectacle of university ad- 
ministrators meeting eager donors in dark alleys 
and keeping income books by means of a magic 
little “black box.” 

However, it is difficult to share this general 
depressive viewpoint. It is based too generously 
upon age and indigestion rather than upon facts. 
If this fear of dearth of funds impels the higher 
institutions to study technical administration 
more carefully ; use their physical plants to capac- 
ity and thus allocate a larger share of the dollar 
for instruction and research; stop taking useless 
monumental buildings without maintenance en- 
dowments as gifts, and spend intelligently instead 
of traditionally, their general pessimism may have 
constructive results. 
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One of the difficulties in se- 
curing strong and fearless 
leadership in state education 
lies in the fact that in most 
states the chief officers have 
no safety beyond their term of office and little 
opportunity under current practices to secure ade- 
quate positions afterward. 

So long as an individual is dependent for a 
livelihood upon one position and has few finan- 
cial reserves his attitude will naturally be affected 
by this condition. Again, there appears to be 
a false feeling toward relative importance of 
position by type. We have accepted so thoroughly 
in practice the business theory of the superiority 
of administration to teaching that the importance 
of teaching, as the supreme function, has been 
somewhat obscured. 

To secure strong state leadership several fac- 
tors are vital. First, the profession must consider 
it an honor to return to one’s previous position 
whether in teaching or administration. Second, 
provision must be made when an individual is 
lent to a state (in which no tenure of office 
prevails) to assure him of the ability to return 
to his former position. If the state does provide 
for tenure in service there should also be a definite 
retirement allowance, sufficient to maintain pro- 
fessional self-respect, in case differences in point 
of view or the strong support of a fundamental 
principle results in removal from office. If the pro- 
fession desires effective leadership in the states it 
is relatively easy to secure it, even under systems 
not yet completely divorced from partisan politics. 
There must be provision for an economic backlog! 

All praise therefore is due to Supt. Ben G. 
Graham and the Pittsburgh board of education 
who recognized this need and saved an able man 
to the profession. Dr. James N. Rule was retired 
from the state superintendency in Pennsylvania 
as a result of the spoils system in partisan politics. 
During the last four years Doctor Rule provided 
Pennsylvania with strong leadership. He fought 
for the best interests of public education regard- 
less of the pressure- and interest-groups aligned 
against him. Neither political nor personal threat 
made him swerve from his program. When the 
political wheel turned and the new party in power 
proceeded to carry its idea of political spoils into 
the state department of public instruction Doctor 
Rule was not reappointed. However, it was pos- 
sible for him to assume again his duties as high 
school principal in Pittsburgh, this time at Lang- 


ley High School. 
Aw Toten 
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Organizing a School System for 


ODAY society offers a new challenge to 

American education. Were this challenge to 

be phrased in the form of fundamental ques- 
tions it would include: 

How can we organize our administrative struc- 
ture to solve the problems of articulation and co- 
ordination ? 

How can we improve the initial and in-service 
training of our teaching staff? 

How can the schools offer a larger service to 
the adults of the community? 

Detroit is attempting to answer these questions 
in a practical way. When in 1933 the board of 
education of the city united its several institutions 
of higher learning under the name Wayne Univer- 
sity, an administrative organization was created 
that is unique in American education —a com- 
plete instructional program from nursery school 
through the higher levels of a university under 
the control of a board of education elected by 
direct vote of the people. 


All Units Under One Control 


Under this coordinated educational plan a resi- 
dent of Detroit having enrolled his child in a 
nursery school or kindergarten may have the as- 
surance that the public educational system will 
provide him with modern elementary, interme- 
diate and high school instruction; with specialized 
training if he is in any way physically or mentally 
handicapped, and, if he is worthy of the opportu- 
nity, it will carry him on to the university where 
he may secure a liberal education, and profes- 
sional training in education, medicine, engineer- 
ing, pharmacy or in a number of special fields 
that will fit him for efficient and successful serv- 
ice. If he is qualified to do so, he may also enter 
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the graduate school of the university, where as a 
candidate for a master’s or doctor’s degree he 
may carry on research under the experienced 
guidance of the faculty of the university. 

This combination of all of the units of an edu- 
cational system under one general control chal- 
lenges the serious effort of those concerned in its 
administration, for it offers favorable conditions 
for the study and solution of some of the problems 
that for a long time have troubled educators. 

Two acknowledged weaknesses in American 
school systems are lack of continuity of purpose 
in the educational program and lack of articula- 
tion between the principal divisions of the system. 
Correction of these shortcomings need not mean 
centralized control which shapes every educational 
effort to a common end and makes the schools 
stereotyped and inflexible. Neither need it imply 
the domination of the school system by the ideals 
of the university. It is, however, possible to envi- 
sion a system of schools with an underlying phi- 
losophy that gives direction and tone to its educa- 
tional thinking and its program of work; a system 
in which the activities of each unit are determined 
by the stage of maturity of its students and their 
varied social needs. 

Instruction on each of the several levels must 
have its immediate purposes and aims, but per- 
meating the whole range of the educational pro- 
gram should be an idealism that lifts all instruc- 
tion to a plane consistent with its ultimate 
purpose. What we need most in our schools and 
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“From kindergarten through uniwer- 
sity,” 1s Detroit's educational plan 


colleges is an attitude of inquiry and experimenta- 
tion, a realization that life is dynamic and a will- 
ingness to readjust one’s thinking and one’s ac- 
tions in the light of new truth. All progress must 
come through research and experiment. 

For many years public education in Detroit has 
been conceived as a unitary process having as its 
ultimate goal the development of individuals able 
to live happily, cooperatively and efficiently in a 
democratic environment. As the child or youth 
traveling the long road from nursery school 
through the university has acquired his social 
inheritance, the ideal of personal responsibility 
and service has been present in all of his activity. 
At every step the educational program has sought 
to develop in him the ability to recognize the exist- 
ence of essential life problems and the will coura- 
geously to seek their solution. 

The lack of coordination in the units of our 
modern educational system has been inevitable 
in the light of their origins. They were created 
at different times in response to varied needs and 
have during the intervening years readjusted 
their aims and procedures in response to changing 
demands. In-coordination in these educational 
units will always tend to exist because they deal 
with problems that in themselves are different. 

This relationship between the various units 
would not be serious, however, were it not for the 
great variation in the thinking of the persons who 
organize and administer them. The difficulty lies 
in a failure to comprehend the significance of edu- 
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Complete Community Service 


cation in its large sense; the result is a failure to 
see how the task near at hand fits into the larger 
picture of the student’s ultimate development. Co- 
ordination cannot come about merely through 
arbitrary dictum or mechanical adjustment of the 
organization. It must come as a result of the 
acceptance of both a common philosophy and the 
findings of experimentation and research. 

The capsheaf of the Detroit educational system 
is Wayne University, a municipal institution cre- 
ated and maintained by the citizens of Detroit as 
an institution of higher education and as a cul- 
tural center. 


A Municipal University at Work 


The board of regents of Wayne University is 
the Detroit board of education. Under the con- 
stitution which it has approved for the university, 
the superintendent of schools of Detroit becomes 
the president of the university. The deputy super- 
intendent of schools is the executive vice presi- 
dent, who is directly responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the institution. 

Wayne University includes a college of liberal 
arts, a college of education, a college of medicine, 
a college of engineering, a college of pharmacy 
and a graduate school. These several colleges offer 
a wide range of courses, both cultural and profes- 
sional. In the exercise of its regular function as 
a university it is highly selective. Every effort 
is made to discover and conserve the potentially 
superior student and recognize his possibilities 
for leadership and creative thinking. Students 
admitted to regular classes must have attained a 
high average during the last two years of the 
high school course. Less able students are ad- 
mitted to classes probationally. 
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A municipal university, as an in- 
tegral part of a large public school 
system, has exceptional opportunities 
for constructive leadership. It may be 
a positive factor in shaping educational 
thought and practice among teachers 
and school executives. Through its 
function as a cultural force it may as- 
sure to the community a body of teach- 
ers worthy to assume the responsibil- 
ity of training the present generation 
of youth. Through the teacher train- 
ing and supervisory functions of its 
college of education, the university 
may be reasonably certain that those 
who aspire to teach or hold adminis- 
trative positions in the schools shall 
have acquired not only a theoretical 
and practical training, but also a scien- 
tific attitude toward their problems 
and a wholesome philosophy of life. 

The college of education of Wayne 
University has trained teachers for the 
Detroit schools for more than fifty 
years. Its influence and functions have 
been greatly extended since the organ- 
ization of the university. This college 





Wayne University 


“swing out” and, 


in an elementary 





offers initial training for prospective 
teachers, and through its in-service 
and summer courses provides for their 
continued training and growth. 

To secure greater unity of purpose 
and procedure in in-service supervision 
and college of education instruction, 
the entire supervisory staff of the 
school system has been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the dean of the col- 
lege of education, who becomes direc- 
tor of instruction for elementary, in- 
termediate and high schools. Further, 
the members of the supervisory staff 
of the Detroit public schools are made 
part-time members of the faculty of 
the college of education, while the reg- 
ular faculty members of the college 
devote part of their time to supervi- 
sion in the Detroit schools. 

This program tends to give faculty 
and supervisors a common viewpoint 
and to enable the members of the fac- 
ulty to offer to student teachers train- 
ing specifically directed toward their 
classroom requirements. This close ar- 
ticulation of the functions of teacher 
training and supervision under the 
general direction of the university col- 
lege of education makes possible a 
closely integrated program that should 
progressively raise the level of instruc- 
tion and administration throughout the 
entire system. 

While Wayne University through its 
liberal arts college and its professional 
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colleges performs its collegiate func- 
tions in harmony with the most exact- 
ing standards of accrediting agencies, 
it is fully conscious of its responsibili- 
ties toward that great and miscellane- 
ous group of citizens who turn to it for 
guidance in solving the varied prob- 
lems that confront them in their daily 
lives. To render service to the general 
public, Wayne University is fortu- 
nately placed. It is a municipal insti- 
tution, an important unit in the educa- 
tional system, and as such belongs to 
all the people. Reciprocal and coopera- 
tive relations with community agencies 
through which the resources of both 
are combined keep the university in 
intimate touch with the social, eco- 
nomic and political problems of the 
city, and in turn enable it to be of 
service to the agencies with which it 
has the privilege of cooperating. 

The number and importance of these 
university community contacts are al- 
ready impressive and each day brings 
new opportunities opening other fields 
of usefulness. In some instances the 
community agency conducts classes in 
the university building. In others stu- 
dents work under the direction of the 
cooperating agency. All of the agen- 
cies and institutions with which the 
university is allied have trained ex- 
perts in their fields whose services by 
this arrangement become available to 
the university. A brief summary will 
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This art laboratory at Wayne gives stu- 
dents a chance for creative self-expression. 





A radio station constructed by advanced students at Wayne. 
Below is one view of the university’s speech laboratory. 


indicate the types of these contacts. 

A working relationship exists be- 
tween the department of nursing edu- 
cation of the university and the Detroit 
board of health, the bureau of public 
health nursing, the visiting nurses’ as- 
sociation and certain hospitals, by 
which students may receive the degree 
of bachelor of science in nursing from 
the university and a diploma in nurs- 
ing from a hospital. 

Both the Adcraft Club and the 
American Institute of Banking conduct 
courses under the patronage of the uni- 
versity. Credits received apply toward 
a degree. 

Members of the staff of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts conduct courses in 
art appreciation using the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts as a laboratory. 
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The intermediate pupils in Foch School, Detroit, present “Twelfth Night.” 


The staff of the Detroit Public Library joins 
forces with the university in training librarians. 

Cranbrook Academy of Arts, the art school of 
the Detroit Society of Arts and Crafts, the Arti- 
sans Guild and the producers of Pewabic pottery 
offer training for students of Wayne University, 
which earns credit toward a degree. 

University students, both graduate and under- 
graduate, may pursue courses at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, which has exceptional facilities 
and an excellent staff. The members of the staff 
of the Children’s Fund of Michigan are part-time 
instructors in the university, and the Children’s 
Center cffers opportunity for students of sociol- 
ogy and education to acquire practical experience. 

Wayne University maintains a school of public 
affairs, the director of which is also director of 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental] Research, an 
organization supported by public spirited citizens. 
The library and facilities for graduate research 
of the governmental bureau are open to students 
of the school of public affairs. 


Orchestra Gives Students’ Concerts 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra offers a series 
of special concerts for students paralleled by a 
series of explanatory lectures delivered by a rep- 
resentative of the orchestra. 

The Detroit police department conducts a 
course in safety education at the university. 
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The college of pharmacy analyzes all drugs pur- 
chased for city use by the city purchasing agent. 

The college of medicine and surgery is affiliated 
with St. Mary’s Hospital, Herman Kiefer Hospi- 
tal, Receiving Hospital, Children’s Hospital of 
Michigan and the Wayne County Asylum. 

The college of education in cooperation with the 
parent-teacher association offers courses in home- 
making to classes of adults organized in various 
parts of Wayne County. 


Social Responsibilities Heavy 


The trend of the times seems to indicate that 
in the period just ahead all universities and col- 
leges will become more conscious of their social 
responsibilities and relationships. This will be 
particularly true of a municipal university placed 
in the midst of the surging, vibrant life of a great 
metropolitan area. Such an institution cannot re- 
main indifferent to the vital social, political and 
economic problems that press for solution. But if 
it has a vision of its opportunities and faces its 
responsibilities in a dynamic way, it may by ally- 
ing itself with public and private agencies for 
social betterment exert a stabilizing influence and 
be of immeasurable value to the community which 
it serves. In this day when the material, the prac- 
tical and the immediate press so heavily upon the 
minds of our people the municipal university has 
an opportunity and a mission it must recognize. 
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Character Education 


Must It First 
Become a Fad? 


By WM. CLARK TROW 


HARACTER education represents as 
( worthy an enthusiasm as any that has 
ever dominated American’ educational 
theory and practice. The Herbartian recitation, 
the project method, the intelligence-testing move- 
ment and the activity program, each created its 
furor and subsided. And when the tumult and the 
shouting died, each was found to have left behind 
it ideas and techniques that in modified form have 
found an acceptable place in the schools of today. 
Perhaps, like them, character education must 
first become a craze, a fad, a magic hocus-pocus 
for the novices and cult devotees in the profession, 
and an object of cackling mirth to those outside 
who come upon it unawares. It might seem un- 
necessary for this to happen, with all its attendant 
waste and futility, but there are signs that it has 
already begun. 


Evidences of Faddism 


One evidence of faddism is emotional excess. 
Perhaps in part because of its name, character 
education sometimes takes a well nigh maud- 
lin form. The saccharine sentimentality that 
has in the past accompanied the sectarian instruc- 
tion of some confessional organizations is often 
carried over bodily into the school in the form of 
codes, mottoes and precepts so general that they 
make no contact with the child’s life as he leads 
it, or so virtuous that if they did affect him at all, 
they would make him a prig. A parallel may per- 
haps be found in the post-war period when senti- 
mental women sought positions as reconstruction 
aides in the army hospitals, to be of what help 
they could to the “dear boys’ who had been 
wounded overseas. Although many competent 
women did excellent work in this department of 
the service, some had to be weeded out who were 
merely seizing upon the opportunity for the subli- 
mation of their desires, which were often not any 
too well sublimated. 

Another evidence of faddism is the superimpos- 
ing of the new upon the old when there is no 
functional relationship between them. Even when 
conscientious efforts are made intelligently to in- 
troduce elements of a character education pro- 
gram, it may lack foundation and become a mere 
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gadget, serving as a talking point or a publicity 
feature but having no real point of contact with 
the operation of the school. In an old-style mili- 
tary type of organization one often finds abortive 
efforts at student government, which gradually 
peter out when the pupils discover their govern- 
mental forms are but a sham. In routinized and 
formalized schools one occasionally runs into so- 
called clubs, which it is difficult to distinguish 
trom formal classes. 

Some of these anomalous, fungiform growths 
are due to outside pressures upon the schools. The 
salute to the flag, for example, excellent as it is in 
intent, bringing tears to the eyes of the sentimen- 
tal patriot, is likely to be but a meaningless some- 
thing or other that has to be gone through with 
to the pupils. Bible reading without comment, 
though a practical concession, is strangely out of 
line with the instruction, work books and visual 
aids that assist pupils with far less difficult prose. 
Anti-alcohol and anti-nicotine propaganda, though 
less ridiculous than of old, is in odd company in a 
school where the teachers cannot let the principal 
know that they smoke or where the superintend- 
ent does his heavy drinking at his club. Other 
hypocrisies might likewise be mentioned in this 
connection, a most striking case being one in 
which staged scenes of courteous and cooperative 
acts were photographed and given wide circula- 
tion when the mood and temper of the juvenile 
cast were far from courteous or cooperative. 


The Violet Haze of Character Objectives 


Faddism is to be suspected, too, if more direct 
educational objectives are brushed aside, and the 
educator acts as if he had received a call to develop 
character. Some teachers of physical education, 
for example, covering their athletic past with this 
mantle of newly found respectability, forget their 
close connection with hygiene departments and 
the reliance the community places on them for 
developing healthy bodies, and embark on an un- 
certain but enthusiastic course of character build- 
ing. Some teachers of music and art seem to care 
not a whit whether their pupils can carry a tune 
or draw a line so long as their souls survive. Even 
the instrumental and vocational subjects are often 
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found enveloped past all recognition in a violet 
haze of character objectives. 

Faddism may likewise be suspected when terms 
are vague and ambiguous. A consideration of 
character education techniques invariably degen- 
erates into a discussion of what is meant by char- 
acter. Usually nobody knows, and opinions vary. 
The “Tenth Yearbook” of the Department of Su- 
perintendence (p. 32) lists seventeen views that 
may be classified as psychologic, social, sentimen- 
tal, ethical, moralistic and religious. Then, too, 
character is apparently a thing of many dimen- 
sions — good and bad, weak and strong, unique 
and commonplace, individualistic and social. In 
the school mind it merges with deportment, a 
good word but now hopelessly outmoded, and with 
citizenship, which, though this is strenuously de- 
nied, has come to take its place. 

The confusion is made greater by injecting into 
it the question of the nature of personality, as if 
word definitions were the important thing instead 
of pupil conduct. The confusion is thrice con- 
founded by the employment of rating devices. 
Many schools mark pupils on an assorted array 
of supposedly desirable characteristics, and these 
marks are duly recorded on report cards and sent 
to the children’s homes. One study! reports that, 
in addition to the citizenship-deportment item, 
more than 150 traits were being used which 
ranged all the way from “cooperation,” appearing 
86 times, to “independence,” appearing but once. 
In many cases these traits were not defined, either 
in written form or orally, and the criteria by which 
they were to be judged were not enumerated; and 
yet in no case was the ability of the teachers to 
make these quantitative judgments questioned for 
the scores and sometimes hundred of children in 
their classes. 


Dangers in Citizenship Ratings 


Another study? has shown that a high correla- 
tion exists between citizenship and academic 
grades, and though the problem is more elusive, 
it is a fair supposition that poor health conditions 
and personal frustrations of the teacher affect 
adversely the citizenship of many pupils. Un- 
doubtedly the same is true of academic marks, 
but in this case there is at least the possibility of 
using objective measures to correct the error. 

Some schools have gone so far as to excuse the 
teachers from the horrendous task of rating the 
pupils in their large classes and have passed the 
matter on to the pupils themselves as a part of 
the character education program. This may per- 
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haps be excused on the ground that it is a tem- 
porary expedient to call attention to matters of 
conduct. But the juvenile animosities aroused and 
the grudges paid off by this method outweigh any 
advantages that might accrue. 

In short, character education is well on the road 
to becoming a dangerous if not a ridiculous fad. 
The techniques discovered under its banner are 
often dubious, finding unity only in the phrase, 
which therefore serves merely as a slogan for 
sales promotion. Schools consider themselves 
hardly respectable without a character-education 
program, and one enterprising publisher of chil- 
dren’s books has issued a catalogue of juvenile 
literature under appropriate character heads in 
which we learn, for example, that cooperation is 
taught by “Jack Spratt,” and “Who Killed Cock 
tobin?” Yet in many cases, sound educational 
principles are being applied wisely and well by 
competent teachers, basic pupil needs are being 
met, and many are being helped to become better 
integrated personalities, better adjusted to their 
physical and social environment. 


“Eupedics” Is Suggested Term 


In a sense, this is the goal of education, as it 
is the basis of a life philosophy. But other more 
immediate goals enter, which are sought through 
various phases of the educative process. Educa- 
tional objectives are too many and too well known 
to enumerate here. But coloring each, or serving 
as one of the angles from which all such objectives 
must be viewed and evaluated, are a number of 
basic considerations, for example, the hygienic, 
the ethical, the esthetic, the utilitarian and the 
hedonistic. No course of study or curricular activ- 
ity can be set up in total disregard of any one of 
these. The same is true of character education. 
But the phrase is confusing, and as we have seen 
is cluttered with undesirable connotations. Some 
other word is needed which might escape these 
disadvantages and which, instead of leading to the 
maze of definition-seeking, would direct attention 
to the discovery and evaluation of means, and by 
scientific methods. For this purpose I suggest the 
word “eupedics.” 

The second syllable is already familiar in peda- 
gogy, pediatrics, orthopedics, and their deriva- 
tives; and the first, the Greek prefix meaning 
better, in such words as eugenics and its corre- 
late, euthenics, meaning racial betterment through 
environment and influences. Etymologically the 
term would mean better childhood, and techni- 
cally it would refer to those aspects of the educa- 
tive process which make for the better individual 
integration and social adjustment of childhood 
and youth. Thus the eupedic function of curric- 
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ular activities may be considered along with the 
esthetic, utilitarian and others mentioned above. 

The bases for an evaluation of educational proc- 
esses from the eupedic viewpoint would lie in the 
sciences that are primarily concerned with the 
individual and social behavior of man. The con- 
tributions of psychology would be fundamental, 
particularly as they furnish knowledge and tech- 
niques relating to original nature, learning and 
individual differences; in other words, the native 
and acquired capacities of the individual for 
coping with his environment. Not only do factors 
of intelligence and skill enter in, but likewise those 
emotional and dynamic phases of personality that 
are dealt with as mental hygiene. 

The contributions of sociology would likewise 
be fundamental, particularly as they relate to the 
problems of communal living, to delinquency, 
criminology, and the ecologic study of environ- 
mental influence, economic and otherwise, upon 
human development. Anthropologic and ethno- 
logic backgrounds would be significant in their 
evaluation of the elements of human culture, and 
the effect of the mores upon human conduct. 


Surveying a School From Eupedic Angle 


The eupedic view of education would necessarily 
be normative, like that of ethics, or esthetics, or 
education itself. The standards will grow out of 
the culture of the time, and that culture must nec- 
essarily be studied for its significant trends that 
youth may be guided intelligently. 

If one were to survey a school or a school sys- 
tem from the eupedic angle, his first question 
would be, not: What techniques are being tried 
out? but What is the educational philosophy un- 
derlying the operation of the school, and to what 
extent are its varied activities in harmony with 
that philosophy? He would then seek to discover 
whether the conditions surrounding the children 
are eupedically unsound or harmful, just as a 
health survey would include not only sports and 
athletics but also the lighting, heating, ventilating 
and sanitation of the building. 

Eupedic factors, however, would be somewhat 
more elusive. They would include such things as 
the following: the emotional life of the teachers 
as respects their personal adjustments and their 
relationships to one another and to the admin- 
istration; their intellectual and cultural level in 
comparison with that of the pupils; the integrity 
of the administration and of the school board in 
their dealings with the public; the consistency and 
fairness of the staff in handling infractions of 
discipline; the nature of the discipline itself, 
whether strict or lax, free or rigid. Such things 
as these are cited on the assumption that children 
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consider acceptable and tend to emulate the social 
patterns they find about them. 

Other eupedic considerations would relate to 
the extent and nature of pupil frustrations and 
conflicts, for example, the percentage of pupils 
forced to work at tasks beyond their level of com- 
prehension; the extent of and reason for the lik- 
ing and respect of pupils for their teachers; the 
relationship between teachers and parents; what 
provision is made for all pupils to excel in some- 
thing; the variety of the curriculum, and the ex- 
tent to which it provides for divergent pupil needs 
either within the school walls or in cooperation 
with other institutions or agencies, and the effec- 
tiveness of the guidance program. 

When these matters have been carefully looked 
into, the agencies usually associated with a char- 
acter education program can be examined, i.e. 
the schoo] subjects (or curricular activities, if you 
will) and administrative devices, special classes, 
home rooms, clubs, auditorium and playgrounds. 

In this connection, it seems as ridiculous to ask 
how arithmetic, as such, or spelling or chemistry 
can “fit into a character education program” as 
it is to ask how they will fit into an art or a 
hygiene program. The activities involved should, 
of course, be socially acceptable, just as the con- 
ditions under which the children work should not 
be unhygienic or esthetically debasing. This means 
that they should provide for the pupil acceptance 
of the task (whatever the subject) as worthy of 
effort, that it should not be impossible of accom- 
plishment by the pupils concerned, that there 
should be a satisfaction in achievement, and so on. 
But these are nothing more nor less than the con- 
ditions of good instruction and are not peculiar 
to any particular subject or discipline. 


Forming a Life Philosophy 


Children and youth, under the influence of vari- 
ous more or less controlled environmental forces 
are developing their modes or patterns of response 
and forming more or less unconsciously their life 
philosophies. Education, eupedically viewed, 
should not merely help an individual to meet pres- 
ent difficulties which baffle him, but should pro- 
vide an environment that will continue the process 
of individual integration and social adjustment to 
the end that his potentialities are realized so far 
as may be, and a satisfying Weltanschauung 
emerges. 

All of these goals are to be found theoretically 
stated, and in many places instrumented, in our 
schools today. To free them from confusion, senti- 
mentality and cant and to unify them in an effec- 
tive program based upon scientific knowledge and 
research are the tasks of tomorrow. 
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Learning the cleaning and pressing business. 





Girls who do housework study home economics. 


Aberdeen, S. D., places high school pupils who wish to en- 
ter trade or industry into part-time employment during 
their junior and senior years. By this method it gives them 
the varied vocational training that no small city public 
school system can afford to give within its own walls. 


How a Small City 


By ELMER RUSTAD and 
CHARLES J. DALTHORP 


IGH school administrators located in small 

city centers have been confronted with 

the problem of providing courses adapted 
to the varied. needs of the increased number of 
pupils who have enrolled in these institutions dur- 
ing the last five-year period. 

Previous to the depression period in South Da- 
kota a majority of the pupils pursued the general 
high school course which led to preparation for 
college, while only a limited number carried the 
general course with a few vocational courses giv- 
ing fundamental training for later specialization. 
Since the depression, employment has been lim- 
ited. This has caused many of the pupils who 
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School Provides Vocational Training 


by Placements 


ordinarily would have dropped out to remain in 
school. Many of these pupils are incapable of 
carrying either the general course or the course 
with a limited number of vocational offerings. To 
meet their needs, vocational courses that will pre- 
pare them for employment immediately following 
the completion of their high school work have 
become a necessity. 

To provide a group of varied vocational courses 
that will prepare the pupil for a trade or an indus- 
try immediately after graduation from high school 
is too expensive and expansive to be practicable in 
the average small city high school situation. To 
meet the present vocational needs in the smaller 
high schools, the federal department of vocational 
education has instituted a system of vocational 
placement training with aid to the extent of reim- 
bursement of one-half the salary of the course 
coordinator. This training promises to meet the 
problem more cheaply and efficiently than it has 
been met within the average trades courses offered 
in the secondary school. Under the provisions of 
the plan, it is possible to place high school pupils 
who are regularly registered on part-time employ- 
ment basis and to give them a portion of their 
credit toward graduation for placement work and 
training. 

Aberdeen, S. D., is the first city in the state to 
adopt this plan. Under the Aberdeen organiza- 
tion, pupils carry their regular work through the 
junior high school. After entering the senior high 
school, a special course is arranged for them with 
emphasis placed upon preparation for immediate 
employment. 

The course follows: 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
English—Combination of business contacts and 
etiquette, public speaking, letter writing, de- 
bate, newspaper and periodical appreciation, 
grammar, oral and written composition (1 
unit). 

Sophomore Science—An advanced general sci- 

ence (1 unit). 

Typewriting—(1 unit). 
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Auto mechanics is taught in garage or repair shop. 


Vocational Choice—To be selected from: wood- 
shop, general shop, mechanical drawing, 
printing, show card, art, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and home economics (1 unit). 

JUNIOR YEAR 

English—American and_ English 
Composition (1 unit). 

Vocational Choice—To be selected from same 
list as in sophomore year (1 unit). 

Placement Training—Pupil will be placed in 
the vocation of his choice spending twenty 
hours a week in a shop or business house, 
learning the trade or vocation by having the 
practical experience. Pupils may choose to 
be a printer, stenographer, baker, cook, dress- 


literature. 














Show card writing and applied art correlate with the vocational program. 


maker, woodworker, saleslady, mechanic, ra- 

dio worker, plumber, cleaner and presser, 

journalist, electrician or the like (2 units). 
SENIOR YEAR 

Vocational Modern Problems—A combination 
of American history, civil government, sociol- 
ogy and economics (1 unit). 

Vocational Bookkeeping—Bookkeeping, _ busi- 
ness arithmetic, penmanship, and business 
spelling (1 unit). 

Placement Training—Same as placement in 
junior year (2 units). 

In the vocational choice of subjects offered in 
high school there is a reasonable latitude given to 
pupils enrolled for the vocational placement work. 
For boys interested in printing, the natural voca- 
tional choice would be the printing-journalism 
course; for boys working as architects’ as- 
sistants, the vocational choice would be mechani- 
cal and architectural drawing. Boys working in 
tire repair shops, garages and battery stations 
would elect the general shop course. 

For girls interested in stenography, the voca- 
tional choice would be bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting and related subjects; for girls work- 
ing in dressmaking establishments, working as 
cooks in restaurants, and similar placement work, 
the vocational choice would be the home economics 
courses or courses closely related. 

Under the present set-up pupils take a modified 
high school course during the sophomore year, 
while in the junior and senior years half of the 
work is taken in the high school and half of it is 
done in placement. For twenty hours of weekly 
placement work the pupils receive two hours of 
high school credit each semester. Upon the com- 
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pletion of two years of placement work plus the 
one year of preparatory vocational work given in 
the sophomore year, the pupil will be graduated 
with a vocational diploma. This diploma carries 
all of the rights and privileges of any high school 
diploma with the exception of fulfilling college 
entrance requirements. 

The advantages that come from the new course 
are: It offers immediate employment to the pupils 
who have pursued the course and have done satis- 
factory work during the time they have been in 
placement training. It provides broad vocational 
training for pupils who ordinarily would not be 
offered courses to meet their individual needs. It 
benefits the low group of pupils who find it 
practically impossible to carry the regular aca- 
demic courses offered in the ordinary high school. 
It makes business men education conscious and 
gives them the privilege of sharing the problems 
of present day education. 

Some parents, regardless of the ability of their 
children, question the value of a _ vocational 
diploma and are fearful that they are not giving 
their children the full advantages of high school 
by not qualifying them for the college entrance. 
On the other hand, some pupils who are well quali- 
fied to handle the regular academic course in high 
school ask for admission to the vocational course 
because they are not far-sighted or may be too 
lazy to carry the regular work. Some pupils who 
pursue the vocational course are denied the privi- 
lege of academic training that would be beneficial 
to them. However, pupils who have earned the 
vocational diploma are permitted to take post- 
graduate work to receive the regular high school 
diploma should they see the way to college clear. 
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To make the course effective, and for the school 
to realize the greatest possible benefits from the 
work, an alert, progressive coordinator is essen- 
tial. He must continually keep in contact with 
business organizations, supervise placement, guide 
the pupils in their work, and make adjustments 
and transfers of individuals from time to time. 
Without a coordinator the work is likely to dis- 
integrate rapidly and develop into a haphazard 
organization neither functional nor educational. 

At the present time Aberdeen has thirty-five 
pupils on placement located in vocations as fol- 
lows: stenographers, butchers, cleaners and press- 
ers, woodworkers, car body workers, printers, 
architects, bookkeepers, fruit broker, church sec- 
retary, abstractors, electricians, grocers, mechan- 
ics, nurses, bakers, locksmiths, journalists and 
radio announcers. 

The pupil recognizes his part of the agreement 
by signing his name to the following form. 





EE See OT eee , as student, do entintund and 
agree to the following: 


1. That the foregoing conditions relating to the em- 
ployer are known and agreed to by me. 


2. That I shall attempt to learn as quickly as possible. 
3. That I will be prompt in getting to work. 


4. I understand that there is to be no pay for the | 
training. 


5. That I will under all conditions show my willing- 
ness to learn and cooperate with the person teach- 
ing me and make his work as pleasant as possible. 


Each week a check-up is made on the work of 
the pupils by having them list the type of work 
done, the jobs and diary of the work each day. 
This is listed on the following form which is re- 
turned to the coordinator at the end of each week. 


COOPERATIVE Pt ACEMENT We ORK 
Aberdeen High School 
| Aberdeen, S. D. 


Weer GL.......:.:.... UI deare scares 
| Student..... saaaanieii Vocation 
Employer... 





A. Kinds of work done: 


B. New jobs: 


C. Diary (Diary should be a story of the accomplish- 
ments; things learned, mistakes made, and im- 
provements and progress). 
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The parent is informed of the new course in 
detail before the pupil enrolls and is required to 
complete and return the following form. 





| 

BT Senn ae ae nr Ts permission to par- | 
| ticipate in the vocational placement program of Aber- 
deen High School. I agree not to hold the school or 
placement supervisor liable for any injury sustained in 
carrying out the vocational work. 





I understand that the successful completion of this | 
course as outlined by the principal, will entitle................ 
snetinieliatistnniilniiiinniiil to the regular Vocational High School 
Diploma, but that for college entrance additional high 
school work will be necessary. 





Signed this..................... illite OE Binnie 


Coordinator 





Each six weeks the employer reports to the co- 
ordinator on the progress made by the pupil in 
answer to some such letter as the following. 





Dear Sir: 

Our six weeks’ period ends this week, and we should 
like to have your estimation of the progress that the 
student working in your place of business has made. 
We need this information to mark the student for his 
work this period. The student will not see the check 
sheet. If he is unsatisfactory in any department, we 
urge you to mark him unsatisfactory, so that we can 
do our part to correct this deficiency. Please check this 
card and return it AT ONCE. 


Very truly yours, 
ELMER + RUSTAD 





The form used in the Aberdeen schools for the 
employer’s report covers the following points. 


| Dear Sir: 

Will you kindly check the enclosed questionnaire for 
your student for the period ee icrssshiancsiicanceaabiataranttaes , 
is ccnsenctabmosiniesstiesonncsdesticmieats 
1. Has the student made iii progress?............. 
2. Has his interest been little.......... | much..........? | 
3. Does he report regularly and on time?.......................... 
4, 
. 











Number of days student has missed this period............ 
Do you think he will make good in this occupa- | 


Check (x) 
Appearance | | bi oe 
Concentration ; j : 

| 


Very good Satisfactory Unsatisfactory 











Personality 
Ability 
General Aver. 
|. ER AAAS ARR CT TRAE WE ITs ew 























The experience of the local school thus far indi- 
cates that vocational placement training, even 
though it is as ancient as the apprentice system, 
promises to solve many of the problems of vo- 
cational training for a smaller city high school. 
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Committee Activities 


The Department of Superintendence at Work 


By A. J. STODDARD 


ment of Superintendence convention at St. 

Louis next February. The president is work- 
ing out a program featuring outstanding speakers 
who will discuss a variety of timely and interest- 
ing topics. At the same time, he is giving much 
thought to completing the membership of various 
committees and commissions, the reports of which 
are always anticipated by members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. The personnel of some 
of these groups and the fields being covered may 
be of interest to the reader. 


Prrene: are well under way for the Depart- 


Committee on Financing Research 


In recent years, the Department of Superin- 
tendence has completed a number of outstanding 
studies in education. Through its yearbooks, some 
of the best thinking in America has been brought 
to bear on problems that superintendents of 
schools must face. Colleges and school systems 
have contributed generously of time and material 
in promoting these great cooperative enterprises. 
Notwithstanding these contributions, considerable 
financial aid is needed to carry on these projects. 

By action of the Boston convention, in 1928, a 
committee was appointed to raise a permanent 
fund for educational research. During the years 
1929 and 1930, the committee carried on cam- 
paigns throughout the country. It evolved four 
methods of contribution — $100 life memberships, 
cash contributions, $250 bequest insurance and 
straight bequests. The response from the mem- 
bers of the Department of Superintendence was 
splendid. In addition to personal contributions, 
many school systems and individual schools sub- 
scribed to the fund. Although the years of the 
depression seriously hampered the work of the 
committee, the fund has consistently increased 
year by year. Through the following Committee 
on Financing Educational Research, new and 
vigorous efforts are to be made to increase the 
fund during the coming year: Supt. Leon N. 
Neulen, Camden, N. J., chairman; Asst. Supt. 
E. B. Cauthorn, Dallas, Tex.; Supt. Wiley G. 
Brooks, Burlington, lowa; President H. L. Dono- 
van, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 


Richmond, Ky., and Supt. La- 
mont F. Hodge, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Yearbook Commissions — At 
the present time, three yearbook 
commissions are active. At the 
St. Louis convention, Chairman 
Charles B. Glenn, superintend- 
ent of the Birmingham schools, 
and members of the 1936 Year- 
book Commission will present a 
volume on “The Social Studies 
Curriculum.” Another commission, under Supt. 
Frank G. Pickell of Montclair, N. J., is making a 
study of public relations and educational inter- 
pretation, and will present its yearbook at the 
1937 convention. The third commission, of which 
Supt. E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston is chairman, 
will prepare a yearbook on the problems of youth, 
to be published in 1938. 

Committee on Lay Relations — This committee 
exercises an important function in contacting 
groups and organizations that have problems with 
which superintendents of schools should concern 
themselves and that carry on activities about 
which the superintendents should be informed. 
The chairman of the committee is Supt. Nicholas 
Bauer of New Orleans. The members are Supt. 
Charles H. Lake of Cleveland; Supt. Merle J. 
Abbett of Fort Wayne, Ind.; Supt. Louis P. 
Benezet of Manchester, N. H., and Supt. S. M. 
Stouffer of Wilmington, Del. 

Audit Committee — This group, which will ex- 
amine the books of the Department of Superin- 
tendence for the year 1935, consists of the 
chairman, Assoc. Supt. Louis Nusbaum of Phila- 
delphia, Supt. Jesse H. Binford of Richmond, Va., 
and Supt. Worcester Warren of Bridgeport, Conn. 


Committee on a Longer Planned Program 


Under the chairmanship of Supt. Paul C. Stet- 
son of Indianapolis, this committee is endeavoring 
to work out a program that will enable the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to assume effective and 
aggressive leadership in the modern educational 
world. In its report at the St. Louis convention, 
this committee will recommend such changes in 
the name, the objectives, the functions, and the 
structure of the department as it deems neces- 
sary. Working with Supt. Stetson in this signifi- 
cant enterprise are the following: Supt. Homer 
W. Anderson of Omaha; State Commissioner 
Walter D. Cocking of Nashville, Tenn.; Supt. 
C. Ray Gates of Grand Island, Neb.; Supt. Burr 
J. Merriam of Framingham, Mass.; Prof. Arthur 
B. Moehlman, University of Michigan; Supt. Mil- 
ton C. Potter of Milwaukee; Supt. J. W. Ramsey 
of Fort Smith, Ark., and Payson Smith of Boston. 
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Education’s New Challenge 


By V. M. HARDIN 


problems more complex and serious in their 

very nature than those of any time in the 
past — problems that baffle us and confuse us to 
such an extent that we have at times lost our 
sense of direction. 

These problems challenge our worth as educa- 
tional leaders, challenge the laymen in all walks 
of life to come out of the traditional woodshed, 
figuratively speaking, where they have been en- 
during the pain of the spanking given them by 
the depression. Until we about face we shall do 
little more than mark time till our whole economic 
and social structure will become so frail that 
there will be little hope for us. Both laymen and 
teachers alike cannot afford to play around hoping 
that some kind fairy in the form of a Roosevelt, 
or the national government, or even our state or 
local government will provide adequately for our 
social and economic welfare. 


ik IS a challenging fact that education is facing 


Challenge of Financial Crisis 


The financial crisis in education is first on the 
list. It is a lamentable fact that teachers by the 
hundreds have lost their positions and have had 
no calls to other fields of service. But there is a 
worse condition in the ever constant decreasing 
of our educational menu for our pupils. We were 
beginning to have an appearance of an enriched 
program that gave promise of orienting pupils 
in the world of reality of which they are a part, 
of providing experiences that would guide youth 
in the art of accepting responsibility, and of pro- 
viding ways and means of taking care of indi- 
vidual differences. With this program threatened 
to be reduced to one that will result in starved 
intellects and meager preparation for the gigantic 
problems of a machine age, it is no small wonder 
that the financial crisis looms so large in all of 
its aspects. 

But there is an even worse situation and it has 
two outstanding phases. One is that the financial 
crisis is so unnecessary. Here we live in a land 
of abundant resources and have the machines to 
provide for the necessities of every one; yet in 
spite of this our schools are being embarrassed. 
The second phase is the bold indifference of many 
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citizens to what is happening to schools and to 
civilization. We should not censure them too se- 
verely because of this attitude. For one thing, 
that giant enemy of mankind — fear — still occu- 
pies the front of the stage. 

In the next place the school people have been 
asleep. We have failed to guide the public in the 
redefinition and the reinterpretation of the func- 
tions of education in the light of our ever chang- 
ing order of society. We are now paying the pen- 
alty for our inability to see the handwriting on 
the wall. Therefore, when we appeal for funds 
to finance an adequate educational program, the 
public turns deaf ears toward us. Too many of 
our patrons regarded education in the more pros- 
perous days as a guarantee to a white collar job 
or as a short cut to “‘Who’s Who.” 

The question confronting us is, How may we 
meet the challenge of the financial crisis? So far 
as immediate relief is concerned we shall have to 
resort to devices — sales tax, increased franchise 
tax or some other financial device. Just as a phy- 
sician resorts to heroic but temporary measures 
to revive the patient so should we till we can 
recover our sense of equilibrium. 

The next step will be to plan a long-time pro- 
gram. In order to do this intelligently, we must 
first determine what kind of a program we want 
to finance. It is more important to know this than 
to ask for money in a blind fashion. We have seen 
some things done in the name of education that 
were unworthy of community financial support. 


What Kind of Program Do We Want Financed? 


The second phase of our long-time program 
would be a sound policy of public relations. Such 
a policy would involve these lines of action: First, 
a broader conception of the functions of education 
in their relation to a better order of society and 
in their relation to the full realization of the 
American dream, which James Truslow Adams 
defines as the dream of a land in which life should 
be better and richer and fuller for every man, 
with abundant opportunity for each according to 
his ability or achievement. 

Second, a clearer notion of why we support 
education for all the children of all the people 
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at public expense. This is the kind of thinking 
that should go on in the minds of parents: (a) 
We support education because we believe that a 
democracy is impossible when only a select few 
enjoy educational opportunities; (b) we support 
education because we believe that this changing 
order of society demands a higher degree and 
richer quality of intelligence than any age in the 
past; (c) we support education because of the 
inherent right of the child to grow and become 
all that it is humanly possible and it is education’s 
business to cooperate in bringing this about. 

We can carry out such an ambitious program 
by stimulating a keen interest in the problems on 
the part of our patrons to the end that they will 
sit down with us and study the situation in an 
unprejudiced fashion; by the organization of 
adult education classes; by utilizing the study 
groups of our parent-teacher associations, and by 
a wise policy of publicity. Why should not the 
front pages of our papers be filled with stories 
of communities working out cooperatively their 
social and economic problems? 


Reconstructing the School Program 


The second challenge confronting education to- 
day is that of reconstructing the schoo] to meet 
adequately this new era in which we find our- 
selves. That there is a wide gap between what 
goes on in the school and what is taking place in 
our dynamic order of society is painfully evident 
to those of us who are interested in seeing the 
school assume its full share in contributing to the 
regeneration of society. It is true that the school 
cannot and must not accept the whole responsi- 
bility for the remaking of society. For one thing 
the school does not have the child within its fold 
till he has reached the age of six and many things 
have taken place in his mental and emotional 
make-up in those years. In the next place the 
school does not have complete control of the child’s 
environment during the twenty-four hours of the 
day. Finally, other essential forces, if wisely and 
skillfully directed, are as potent in possibilities as 
the school. 

Having recognized these limitations, we are 
now prepared to say that the school must launch 
a positive program for dealing with the present 
confusion both within and without the school. 

How are we to do this? The first step is by 
making it possible through our educational pro- 
gram for children to understand and make adjust- 
ments to the stern realities of this machine age. 
Ranking foremost among these realities is the 
age of speed in which we live. The tempo of our 
whole American life has been increased at a tre- 
mendous rate within a brief span of years. When 





our forefathers wanted to go to some distant town 
or village, they merely went over to the local vil- 
lage for the stage coach. If they arrived too late, 
they returned home and waited a week for the 


next one and thought little of it. Today, if we 
miss one section of a revolving door in one of our 
downtown office buildings, we worry about the 
loss of time. 

We rely upon machine to do the world’s work 
and as a result we have millions unemployed. 
The problem is, how may we master the machine 
and not become its slave? 

Society is also confronted with the stubborn 
problem of leisure which we are poorly prepared 
to face satisfactorily. Finally, we are the victims 
of the philosophy of rugged individualism and as 
a result we have breadlines, community chests and 
a breakdown in our economic system. These are 
only a few of the striking realities but they are 
sufficient to indicate where we need to place the 
emphasis if we would introduce youth properly 
to the realities of this age. 

The school must orient its pupils in the life of 
the community of which they are a part. To do 
this satisfactorily requires that the school shall 
have creative teachers, who not only have train- 
ing that far exceeds that of the past but who also 
possess those superior qualities that make for 
breadth of understanding and furnish leadership. 
Pupils must be taken on excursions to the places 
of social and economic interest within the com- 
munity — to the parks, to the art galleries, halls 
of government and factories. All of this must not 
be for the purpose of a passive acquaintanceship 
with the social and economic endeavors of the 
community but to bring an ever widening view of 
the ways in which the members of their commu- 
nity go about the business of making available 
those necessities which keep the individual and 
the family together as a participating unit in the 
larger life of the group. 


Building New Conception of Democracy 


The school must arouse within each individual 
a consuming passion to contribute the finest of his 
energies to the task of bringing about a new deal. 
To be content with merely realizing the realities 
of the machine age, with being oriented in the 
social, economic and political life of the commu- 
nity is far short of the desideratum. Individuals 
need to be guided in the discovery of their own 
special abilities whether in art, music, financial 
or professional activities to the end that they may 
contribute their finest energies and personal 
worth to society and may live usefully and hap- 
pily in that society. 

The last challenge is the need for building up a 
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right attitude toward intelligent participation in 
our democracy. The chaotic mess we are now in 
is due largely to our misconception of the true 
meaning of democracy. The average American’s 
conception of democracy is that it is the inalien- 
able and inherited right of the individual to win 
out at all costs. The measuring unit of success 
has been not what has the individual contributed 
to the sum total of the welfare of society but how 
much has he been able to divert from the regular 
channels to his own selfish interests. 

Our whole system of social ideals is in dire need 
of reconstruction if we are to enjoy life at its 
highest and best. What is the explanation of this 
deplorable situation? First, we have a mixed phi- 
losophy of life composed of two totally unlike ele- 
ments. The one element owes its origin to Jeffer- 
son, who was an advocate of the rights of the 
common man. This notion has played a prominent 
part in our political life, particularly in the rural 
sections of our nation. The other element may 
be traced to Hamilton, who had no faith in the 
masses of people but believed that an aristocracy 
of property was essential to good government. 

In the second place, the experiences of the early 
pioneers in conquering the new frontiers built up 


within the mores of the nation the antisocial doc- 
trine of rugged individualism. 

In the third place, the school has made its due 
contribution to the false conception of democracy. 
We have emphasized both at the expense of soci- 
ety and the child too many of the antisocial 
elements of success. Competitive examinations, 
competitive athletics, the scheme of selecting the 
valedictorian and the other “‘orians”’ of the gradu- 
ating class, the offering of prizes and awards — 
all have built up a wrong conception of life and 
the part each should play in his social role. 

The time is at hand when we must provide ex- 
periences both within the curriculum and in the 
extracurricular program for developing construc- 
tive attitudes toward society. We must provide 
activities that will offer abundant opportunities 
for pupils to learn how to live creatively in an 
interdependent order of society. We must furnish 
them with experiences tending toward the realiza- 
tion of the American dream. This may seem like 
a highly idealistic objective for our educational 
program, particularly to the ultraconservatives, 
but we cannot as teachers justify our worth to 
society without reconstructing our school proce- 
dures on a more intelligent basis. 





Uniform Financial Accounting in lowa 
By R. C. WILLIAMS 


ITH the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 1934, 
a uniform system of financial accounting was intro- 
duced in the public schools of Iowa. 

In harmony with the program of the department of 
public instruction, the general assembly provided that the 
state superintendent should prepare a uniform financial 
record and cost accounting system, and that such system 
should be used by all school corporations of the state. 
School corporations whose records already in use classified 
receipts and disbursements under the same headings and 
in at least the detail prescribed by the new system had 
their forms approved by the superintendent of public in- 
struction. 

To provide for flexibility and to meet the varying con- 
ditions under which they are used, districts were placed 
in two groups, depending upon whether or not they main- 
tain high schools. A series of loose-leaf forms was pre- 
pared for those districts that maintain high schools. For 
other districts a condensed edition of the same records was 
made available. 

By law, the secretary of the board of education is the 
chief accounting official for the district. For his use there 
have been prepared a receipts record, warrant distribution 
register, insurance record, bond register, annual budget 
statement, form for computing unit costs, and the school 
warrant. In addition, optional or recommended forms for 
payroll procedure, voucher jacket and the monthly state- 
ment are available. Detailed instructions for the use of 
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the forms are printed on sheets the same size as the forms, 
in order that they may be kept in the same binder. These 
instructions include a statement of the duties of the officer, 
the specific use of each form, a plan for the codification of 
receipts and disbursements, and lists of equipment and 
supplies with code identification for each item. 

Each school corporation in Iowa also has a treasurer 
who is not a member or employee of the board and who 
does not receive pay for his services. The treasurer is the 
custodian of the district’s funds, and a series of record 
forms has been prepared for his use. These include the 
cash receipts record, check register, record of interest- 
bearing warrants, list of purchasers of bonds, and annual 
financial report. These blanks are similar in form to those 
of the secretary, although somewhat smaller. 

For the guidance of school superintendents and other 
officials who may not be in direct charge of the operation 
of the accounting system a handbook is available. It aims 
to summarize the various activities essential in school 
accounting, and the operations involved in the several 
blank forms. 

The same legislature that authorized the uniform ac- 
counting system provided for an annual audit of the 
financial records of each school corporation in the state. 
This examination is made under the direction of the state 
auditor. The operation of the new accounting system, to- 
gether with the annual audit, should contribute in great 
degree to the efficient administration of Iowa public schools. 
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Director Guides 


GROUP of little children were gathered 
around some lovely specimens of moss and 
lichen, exclaiming over their beauty, call- 

ing them names that their shapes suggested and 
talking of fairies. The teacher drew the visual 
education director, who had quietly joined the 
group, into the discussion and this made it pos- 
sible for her to suggest that she had a terrarium 
in which they could plant the moss. The children 
were delighted and spoke of adding ferns. 

The professional and personal relations between 
the teachers, principals, directors and supervisors 
are of vital importance in a supervisory program. 
The director is an administrator, supervisor and 





Teachers in Use of 


By E. WINIFRED CRAWFORD 


teacher. Because of her insight and sympathetic 
understanding, the teachers feel she is a friend, 
a person whose study, experience and time make 
possible her ability to lead and cooperate. 
Visual aids are considered from varying stand- 
points because teachers differ in personality, in in- 
terpretation of philosophies and principles of 
education, in scholarship, training and experience, 
and in methods of work. Many use visual aids 
effectively ; some feel they are a nuisance, taking 
too much time for preparation; others want to 
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A specimen hunt is 
in progress tn Rouge 
Park, Detroit. Speci- 
mens, photographs, 
films, maps, 
posters, charts, ex- 
hibits, constructions, 
articles and pam- 
phlets form the vis- 
ual education library. 


slides, 





Visual Aids 


use them but do not know what to expect from 
their use, and some include too many at one time. 

A supervisory program includes many phases 
of work, such as planning with the teachers and 
pupils, visiting the teachers, holding meetings, 
giving demonstration lessons, issuing bulletins, 
compiling lists of sources, arranging teachers’ 
visitations and making material] available. 

The supervisor works with the teachers during 
the planning of problems and units of work and 
helps them use visual material as an integral part 
of their teaching. Objectives are talked over. The 
tentative subject matter and activities that will 
help the pupils carry on the study are suggested. 
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The type of work needing visual aids for explana- 
tion, study, investigation, appreciation or enjoy- 
ment is discussed. Visual aids are selected. 
Thought is given to the creative way the pupils 
may work under the guidance of the teacher. 

In a recent social studies unit on copper, for 
example, many visual aids were essential in help- 
ing the pupils carry forward their thinking and 
clarify their ideas. Prints, maps, stereopticon 
slides, stereographs, motion pictures, minerals, 
articles and illustrated books were used. The 
pupils made charts, graphs, posters and enlarged 
maps from lantern slides. Boys demonstrated 
copper refining and copper plating by means of 
their own chemical sets. The reports of each 
group to the class proved so interesting that the 
pupils arranged an assembly program that in- 
cluded the motion picture, some slides and the 
demonstrations. 

Pupils, realizing the cooperation between the 
teachers and the director, feel she is another 
teacher. They stop her in the corridors or visit 
her office after school to plan reports or club meet- 
ings and to question her about making visual aids 
or operating projectors. This type of planning 
necessitates the continual working together of the 
teacher and director during the entire unit of 
work. Through such planning, the supervisor is 
able to show the teachers how visual aids help ac- 
complish the underlying principles of education 
and the objectives of the study in question. 
Doubtless more good is done through this type of 
supervision than through any other. 

Many of the director’s visits to the classroom 
are in response to teachers’ requests. These visits 
are for various purposes: consultation about what 
visual aids are available for the work that is going 
on, aid for a special group or pupil, help with the 
equipment or enjoyment of something the pupils 
are doing. Each visit necessitates a separate ap- 
proach and technique in relation to the person- 
ality of the teacher and what is desired. 

At other times the director visits the classroom 
upon her own initiative or at the suggestion of 
the principal. Some questions can be answered 
directly; others need discussion or further in- 
vestigation at a later conference. The more the 
supervisor can enter into what she sees and feels 
the teacher is doing, the more she can find out the 
help the teacher really wishes whether it is ex- 
pressed or not. 

How can the teacher who, for one reason or 
another, is reticent about using visual aids be en- 
couraged to do so in such a way that she will really 
feel the need to use them and not employ them 
merely because she thinks the director wishes her 
to? Such cases take time because so much more is 











involved than the mere physical use of the mate- 
rial. A teacher may be given confidence through 
a friendly interest and recognition of illustrative 
material she is already using, for no teacher 
ignores the maps and pictures in textbooks. A 
suggestion of additional material in the same 
fields helps her realize that the director sees value 
in what she is doing. To give her a beautiful pic- 
ture, specimen or article relevant to her work, 
with a suggestion perhaps given in a casual way 
of how to use it, may help. To the teacher who is 
not mechanically minded it might be suggested 
that one. of the boys operate the equipment. 

An invitation to teach a class for one who makes 
little use of visual aids should come usually from 
the teacher herself so that her self-confidence is 
not shaken. Gradually she will learn to seek sug- 
gestions from the supervisor and more definite 
and direct help can be given. Occasionally the 
supervisor may refer to other visual aids without 
suggesting their immediate use. Later these aids 
may be sought by the teacher, who then has the 
satisfaction of asking for something herself. 

Teachers’ meetings offer a splendid opportunity 
to discuss the philosophy and fundamental educa- 
tional principles underlying the use of visual aids. 
Problems such as these prove valuable: how to 
select, evaluate and organize visual aids so that 
they will help accomplish the desired objectives, 
how to help pupils read pictures and recognize 
causal relationships rather than talk about the 
obvious, how to organize a field trip so that real 
value may be had from the observation. 

The director often demonstrates some of these 





principles by teaching a lesson followed by a dis- 
cussion in which other supervisors join. These 
meetings result in teachers inviting the director 
to teach a single lesson or a series of lessons. The 
showing of motion pictures, taken by the director, 
that depict how visual] aids are used in teaching in 
their own school system forms another basis for 
discussion. The help of teachers who are doing 
significant pieces of work in their respective fields 
is enlisted to demonstrate, discuss or assist in 
meetings. Department heads invite the director 
to attend meetings to discuss phases of work valu- 
able in the individual school. 

Bulletins that call attention to new develop- 
ments in the visual] education field, to exhibits, 
lectures and services of the department are issued 
for principals and teachers. Mimeographed lists 
are made of film and slide sources — national and 
state governmental departments, university and 
museum libraries, commercial firms and special 
agencies. Bibliographies, information on operat- 
ing projectors, kinds of commercial and other 
screens, and room arrangements for various light- 
ing situations are listed. 

Another effective way of helping teachers use 
visual materials and equipment is to make them 
available with a minimum amount of effort. The 


visual education library lends prints, photo- 
graphs, stereographs, stereopticon slides, film 
slides, motion pictures, maps, posters, charts, 


specimens, articles, exhibits, constructions, illus- 
trated magazine articles, pamphlets and equip- 
ment. Each school has its own projectors. 
Because visual education is integrating in char- 
acter, the aids 
contribute to all 
in the curricu- 
lum. Through 
supervision the 
director helps 
the teachers in 
an understand- 
ing of the mad- 
ern trends in 
philosophy of 
education for 
whose applica- 
tion and prac- 
tice visual aids 
are essential. 


This junior high 
school class has 
been divided into 
working groups. 
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Better Budgets 


By WALTER C. REUSSER 


URING the last decade school budgetary 
procedure has developed until today there 
is a recognized series of techniques into 

which it may be divided. This procedure has de- 
veloped largely in city school systems under the 
leadership of superintendents of schools, business 
managers and other administrative officials. The 
literature is varied and extensive. Numerous re- 
search studies have been made attacking different 
phases of the problem. The Review of Educational 
Research lists thirty-two recent references on the 
public school budget. ! 

Despite this rapid development in budgetary 
procedure and financial techniques there are yet 
large numbers of local school units in which any 
systematic procedure of budgeting is practically 
unknown. For many of these local units the only 
standards are the requirements of state laws, 
rules and regulations of state departments, and 
to some extent, suggestions made by county super- 
intendents or supervisors. The better practices 
of budgetary procedure as developed in the cities 
have not become general and perhaps will not be- 
come applicable to all local school units until state 
laws in many of the states are modified to make 
mandatory the main features of such procedure. 


Types of School Budget Laws 


The legal provision for school budgeting may 
be grouped roughly into the following four types: 

1. General budget laws that apply to other local 
governments as well as to the school districts. 
Such a budget law including all local governments 
was enacted in Colorado in 1933 and is entitled, 
“The Local Government Budget Act of Colorado.”’ 
It applies “to all subdivisions of the state, which 
have power to appropriate money or levy taxes, 
including cities, counties, school districts, and 
towee.....° 

Oregon has a local budget law that applies to 
county, city, town, port, school district, union 
high school district, water district, dock commis- 
sion and all other public or quasi public corpora- 
tions except school districts of the third class, 
irrigation districts, drainage districts, road dis- 
tricts and district improvement companies." 
April, 


‘Review of Educational Research, Vol. II, No. 2, 1932, pp. 


164-166. 


“School Laws of the State of Colorado, 1933, Sec. 40 and 41, p. 36. 
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Several other states have budget laws that in- 
clude other local governments besides school dis- 
tricts. Further examples of such laws may be 
found in Kansas, Indiana, lowa, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Ohio and Washington. 

2. The second type of provision consists of a 
comprehensive schoo] budget law outlining in con- 
siderable detail the various steps in the procedure 
and applying to all or certain schools. An example 
of this type of budget law is found in Montana. 
The elementary school budget law outlines the 
method of preparation, the forms, the presenta- 
tion and adoption of the budget and certain items 
of administration.t Other states having budget 
provisions that belong to this group are Mary- 
land, California and New Jersey. 

3. The third type of school budget laws relates 
mainly to the methods of raising revenue; men- 
tion of school budgets or estimates is but inci- 
dental. By far the largest number of state school 
budget provisions are of this type. Such laws 
generally state the official or board responsible for 
the preparation of a schoo] budget or estimate, the 
time of preparation, the time and manner of vot- 
ing cr approval and the time and the authority 
for making tax levies. Such laws are usually silent 
on many of the details of budgetary procedure. 

4. The fourth type of legal provisions does not 
mention budgets cr estimates for school districts. 
These laws specify the method of raising money 
or making the levy and deal with other fiscal pro- 
cedures more or less remotely connected with 
budgeting. The three states Maine, South Caro- 
lina and Vermont are examples of this type. 


Preparation of the Budget 


Authorities on school administration are agreed 
that the preparation of the budget is the work of 
the superintendent and his staff and that it is a 
rather technical piece of work requiring detailed 
information cf conditions and needs of the schools 
and an understanding of the financial condition of 
the district. The board of education and such 
county or city officials as have knowledge of mat- 
ters of taxation and valuations should, of course, 
be called upcn for the necessary assistance. 


“School Laws of Oregon, 1931, Sec. 69-1102, p. 194, 
‘School Laws of the State of Montana, 1931, chap. 146, pp. 102-111. 
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Legal provisions in thirty-six states place the 
responsibility for budget preparation on the 
boards of education or other governing bodies of 
the local school unit; five states place the respon- 
sibility on the boards and superintendents; three 
place it on the superintendents, and four are silent 
on this matter. 

It is, of course, impossible to name the super- 
intendent as budget officer except in states that 
have all territory under county or other adminis- 
trative units with a superintendent in charge as 
in Alabama, Utah or Maryland. The law in Ala- 
bama states specifically that the county superin- 
tendent shall prepare the budget for the county 
schools and the city superintendent shall prepare 
it for the city schools. The Utah law names the 
district superintendent as the party responsible 
for preparing the budget, and the Maryland law 
places this task on the board of education and the 
superintendent, the latter to take the initiative. 

While the board of education is generally 
named as the budget-making authority, the actual 
work of budget preparation is often delegated to 
other officials. 

The part that city superintendents have in pre- 
paring the school budget in states that legally 
place this responsibility on boards of education is 
shown in DeYoung’s study of 792 city school sys- 
tems. He found that 99 per cent of the superin- 
tendents participate in the preparation of the 
work program of the budget, 78 per cent partici- 
pate in the preparation of the financing plan, and 
that they rank first in frequency of mention 
among those participating in the preparation of 
the spending program.” 

Numerous parties other than the board of edu- 
cation and the superintendent are mentioned in 
the laws as having a part in budget preparation. 
Those being most frequently mentioned are county 
superintendents, treasurers and clerks. 


Time of Preparing the School Budget 


The time of preparing the annual school budget 
is fixed by law in thirty-two states. This time is 
commonly stated as on or before a certain date. 
This date seems to have a relationship to one or 
more of three other dates: the opening of the 
fiscal year, the date for the approval of the budget 
or the date for levying local taxes. 

The date of the opening of the fiscal year is the 
one that is most uniformly fixed in the statutes. 
July 1 is the time set for one or more kinds of 
local school units in thirty-five states. The cal- 
endar year is used in one state as the fiscal school 
year. Other dates are: August 1, two states; Sep- 


'DeYoung, C. A., Budgetary Practices in Public School Administra- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill., 1932, chap. 3. 


tember 1 and October 1 in one state each, and 
sometime during June or July, depending on the 
date of the annual school meeting, in three states. 
In a number of Eastern states the school fiscal 
year coincides with the town fiscal year and varies 
for the different towns. 

In most states the preparation of the school 
budget precedes the opening date of the fiscal 
year, the time varying from a few days to nearly 
six months. The most frequently specified time is 
within thirty days. Sixty days before the opening 
of the fiscal year is next in frequency of mention. 
A few state statutes fix the time of preparing the 
budget shortly after the opening of the fiscal year ; 
others specify an early date for the preparation of 
a preliminary budget which is subject to revision 
after the opening of the school term. In North 
Carolina the preliminary budget is prepared in 
May and the final budget is made in November. 

Basis of Estimates 

The provisions of law that furnish a basis for 
making the estimates of expenditure are relatively 
rare except that in most states there are legal 
limitations on the amount or rate of local taxes 
that may be levied for school purposes. Some evi- 
dence that budgetary needs are based on the num- 
ber of pupils in the schools is shown in the 
Washington provision which states that the num- 
ber of teachers required, cost of equipment, in- 
structional supplies, textbooks and other items 
depending on enrollment are to be estimated on 
the basis of the current fiscal year, subject to 
revision in September; such revisions depending 
on enrollment. 

Colorado has a provision that the total budget 
allowance shall not be approved for more than 5 
per cent in excess of the allowance for the preced- 
ing year, except with the consent of the state tax 
commission or by three-fourths majority vote of 
the electors. Estimated revenue for the budget 
year and actual expenditures for the last preced- 
ing year are described as a basis for estimating 
expenditures in the laws of a few states. 

The form and content of budgets or estimates 
are prescribed in varying amount of detail in state 
laws. Usually the different funds are mentioned 
and often some subdivision of the fund from 
which current school costs are paid. Frequently 
state laws give state departments of education or 
other state agencies authority to specify in 
greater detail the form of the annual budget or 
estimate. At least thirty-three of the states use 
such printed forms for recording school budgets. 

Subsequent articles will deal with presentation 
and approval and administration of the school 
budget in the various states. 
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Progress in State School Finance 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


UR first report on school finance legisla- 
tion of 1935 in The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


for August included only the important 
developments in certain states in which the legis- 
latures finished their work relatively early in the 
year. The whole range of new statutes in forty- 
odd states cannot be fully digested in small space, 
but it is a pleasure to record briefly some of the 
significant steps taken in various selected com- 
monwealths. The 1935 legislative year has been 
marked by considerable progress toward modern 
systems of state schoo] support. 


New Jersey Foundation Program 


New Jersey has established a minimum founda- 
tion program guaranteeing state aid to all dis- 
tricts to the extent of $13 per elementary pupil 
and $22 per high school pupil, and equalization 
aid to districts wherein a 4.75-mill local levy, plus 
the foregoing state aid, plus all funds allotted 
from other state sources (exclusive of aid for 
libraries and for indigent children) will not suffice 
to enable them to maintain the minimum pro- 
gram, which is fixed at not less than $57 per ele- 
mentary pupil and $98 per high school pupil in 
average daily attendance. 

These figures apply to districts having 261 or 
more elementary pupils or 661 or more high 
school pupils. For smaller districts the scheduled 
state minimum program fixes somewhat higher 
sums per pupil, depending on the pupil popula- 
tion; the absolute minimum for one-teacher dis- 
tricts is $1,482 per year. 

The most significant development in Pennsy]l- 
vania is the fact that the two-year emergency 
legislation of 1933 was not reenacted. This re- 
stores the operation of the Edmonds Act, an 
admirable predepression measure that provides 
respectable minimum salaries for teachers, with 
automatic annual increments of increase. A rough 
estimate indicates that a general increase of at 
least 10 per cent for the teachers of the state as a 
whole will result. The amount needed to fulfill all 
obligations of the state under the Edmonds Act 
for the biennium 1935-1937 was estimated at $58,- 
000,000. This sum was appropriated by the legis- 
lature, but the governor reduced it to $53,000,000. 
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The state department of public instruction an- 
nounces, however, that the full amounts will be 
paid to the local districts during the year 1935- 
1936, leaving full payment for the next year de- 
pendent upon a possible deficiency appropriation. 

This year a deficiency appropriation of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 was made to enable the state 
to pay in full its obligations to the districts for 
transportation, vocational education and other 
items for the biennium 1933-1935. Two bills each 
carrying $5,000,000 for emergency aid to dis- 
tressed school districts were also passed, but the 
governor reduced one of these to $3,000,000, stat- 
ing in his message that this amount could be 
supplemented either at a special session or at the 
next regular session if emergency needs demon- 
strated it insufficient to keep all schools open. 
Another appropriation of $6,185,000 was made 
to meet in full the state’s obligations to the public 
school employees’ retirement fund. 

A new act contemplates state assumption of 
approximately one-third of the total cost of main- 
taining the schools; but this consummation is 
partially dependent upon receipt of an estimated 
$25,000,000 of revenue from a newly enacted 
graduated income tax. 

The constitutionality of the law is questioned, 
in view of the fact that Pennsylvania courts have 
previously held a graduated inheritance tax in- 
valid. Assuming that the foregoing legislation 
remains effective, beginning in 1936-1937 the 
state will guarantee $100 per month per elemen- 
tary teacher (for not more than nine months per 
year) ; $600 per teacher in three-year junior high 
schools, and $450 per teacher in four-year junior 
high schools. 


New Steps in Michigan 


Since the adoption of a 15-mill tax limitation 
amendment to the constitution in 1932, Michigan 
has moved from a program of equalization for 
weak districts to a broad program of general state 
aid. The first step was the enactment of the 
Thatcher-Sias Act by a special session in 1933. 

This act provided for the distribution of $15,- 
000,000 annually in addition to the funds dis- 
tributed through the Primary School Interest 
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Fund, but was never fully operative. The tax acts 
allocating certain revenues for distribution under 
the Thatcher-Sias Act actually produced only 
$4,609,605 during 1933-1934, and the total state 
aid for that year was only $23,728,605. Nearly 
93 per cent of this sum came from allocated taxes. 

New legislation of 1935 inaugurates a shift from 
the policy of state school support from allocated 
taxes toward the policy of state support out of the 
general fund. A series of new acts transfers to 
the general fund all revenues formerly allocated 
to schools from the 3 per cent retail sales tax, the 
chain store tax and liquor taxes. The distribution 
of public school aid from the state general fund 
is increased to $36,040,000 for 1935-1936, $37,- 
100,000 for 1936-1937, and $38,000,000 annually 
thereafter, less the amount of the Primary School 
Interest Fund (about $14,000,000). The latter 
fund is also used for state aid, and is partly fed 
by inheritance taxes, the rates of which have 
been increased by another 1935 act. 

The new distribution act requires local districts 
to levy at least 2.5 mills for school purposes exclu- 
sive of debt service, capital outlays and board 
members’ pay, in order to qualify for state aid; 
and the state aid may be used only for the pur- 
poses for which the 2.5-mill levy may be used. 
The basic minimum program for elementary pu- 
pils is raised from $40 to $48 per pupil, but the 
high school minimum of $65 per pupil remains as 
before. Nonresident tuition charges, up to $65 
per pupil, will be paid by the state direct to the 
receiving district; and the transportation allow- 
ance is increased to $40 per pupil transported. 

Another act provides that school districts may 
pay tuition charges for qualified pupils at the 
nearest junior college, if so authorized by a vote 
of the school electors of the district. Counties are 
empowered to grant aid to collegiate institutions 
supported by public school districts within the 
county. 

In harmony with the tendency away from allo- 
cated taxes, the millage taxes for the University 
of Michigan (.6 mill) and the Michigan State Col- 
lege (.2 mill) have been repealed, and continuing 
annual appropriations out of the general fund 
substituted for them. The new acts give the uni- 
versity an annual appropriation equal to .73 mill 
on the 1934 state equalized valuation of general 
property, and the state college gets an annual 
appropriation equal to .243 mill on the same basis. 


Advances in the South 


North Carolina may well rejoice over the fact 
that the new state appropriations for public 
schools are $20,310,000 for the first year of the 
current biennium, and $20,900,000 for the second 


year. These sums aggregate nearly $4,000,000 
more than was recommended by the state budget 
commission, and in that sense represent a decided 
victory for public education. One felicitous result 
will be an immediate increase of 20 per cent in 
the state minimum salary schedule for all teachers 
for the minimum year of eight months. The old 
schedule, ranging from $45 to $70 per month, will 
be replaced by a range from $54 to $84. This is 
commendable, but there is ample room for more 
progress. 

In Texas the biennial appropriation for state 
aid to rural schools is $10,000,000, being $4,000,- 
000 larger than it was two years ago. Texas has 
revamped and reenacted the cigarette tax, perma- 
nently allocating two-thirds of the revenue to the 
schools, and one-third to the general fund. South 
Carolina amended its state aid law of 1930 to 
provide for a schedule of state assistance for 
seven months instead of six, and to make possible 
a much needed increase in teachers’ salaries. 


Taxation for Public Education 


The modernization of state tax systems slowly 
continues, as income taxes, sales taxes and other 
similar types are enacted to supplement and par- 
tially replace the overworked general property 
tax. New revenues derived from regulation of 
the liquor trade are becoming a minor source of 
revenue, often specifically allocated for school pur- 
poses. South Dakota has a new individual and 
ccrporate net income tax, coupled with a retail 
occupational sales tax, from which the revenue 
goes into the general fund; but 32 per cent of all 
money in the general fund derived from the in- 
come tax is appropriated for annual distribution 
to schoo! districts. Of this money, 75 per cent 
goes to all districts in proportion to the number 
of children of school age, and 25 per cent to finan- 
cially distressed districts. 

Idaho has enacted a retail sales tax, giving 
emergency relief first claim on the proceeds, but 
allocating the first $100,000 beyond relief needs 
to the Public School Income Fund. At the end of 
each fiscal year any balance is to be divided 
equally between the school fund and the general 
fund. The Public School Income Fund also gets 
25 per cent of all revenues from liquor. This may 
produce as much as $200,000 annually after the 
first year. 

New Mexico allocates all net receipts from the 
1934 liquor law, in excess of the $250,000 allotted 
to relief, to the Public School Equalization Fund. 
North Dakota has enacted a retail sales tax for 
the support of general state functions and to re- 
place in part the tax on property, from which the 
schools will receive ultimate indirect benefit. 
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Blue Law Blues 


HI—School Board Rules and Regulations 


EACHERS are governed 

by many kinds of restric- 

tions on their personal life. 

As one teacher said, “I cannot be funny or act like 

a human being. I must possess all the dignity and 
peculiarities of an old maid.” 

Restrictions on the personal liberty of teachers 
are sometimes embodied in the state codes or 
statutes ; frequently they are incorporated in con- 
tracts which teachers must sign, and a few of the 
most irritating are simply unwritten customs of 
the board of education and the community. The 
stipulations fall more or less naturally into the 
following classes: 

1. Positive evidence of character, such as 
church membership and attendance, financial in- 
tegrity and proper conduct. 

2. Rules against giving or receiving gifts. 

3. Regulations against certain types of person- 
nel, such as married women and local teachers. 

4. Prohibitions against the exercise of such 
habits as smoking and drinking intoxicants. 

5. Prohibitions against such recreations as 
dancing, dating and playing cards. 


Ten Southern States Represented 


School board rules and regulations are a fre- 
quent source of the foregoing types of restric- 
tions. To determine the exact nature of such pro- 
visions, copies of rules and regulations governing 
the schools and the conduct of teachers were col- 
lected from forty school systems, representing ten 
Southern states, namely, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia. The rules and regulations in approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of these school systems are cov- 
ered by the terms of the contract, that is, the con- 
tracts in these schools include statements to the 
effect that the teachers agree to abide by the rules 
and regulations adopted by the school board for 
the government of the schools and the teachers.! 
In the great majority of cases, therefore, the rules 
reported herein have the force of contract. 


'The blue laws contained in the teachers’ contracts of approximately 
300 school systems, including the forty under consideration here, were 
reported in the preceding issue. 
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By DENNIS H. COOKE 


A rule? in Alabama says, 
“Teachers are forbidden to ‘date’ 
during the week.” In a school in 
North Carolina, “All. teachers are required to 
work at least four nights in the school week in 
preparing their work.” The implication here, of 
course, is that teachers may not date on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday nights. An- 
other surprising rule in an Ohio county is that 
teachers who “go with” other teachers are 
dropped at the end of the year. Two teachers 
were dropped because they “went together.” 

In an Alabama school, “The teachers are for- 
bidden,” by a rule of the board of education, “to 
attend local dances.” In a school district in Ar- 
kansas, the rules say, “Our board does forbid 
teachers from taking part in public dances.” In 
a Kansas school the school board dropped eleven 
high school teachers because they went to a dance 
at the local country club in spite of a prohibitory 
board rule. In a Mississippi town, “no teacher is 
expected to attend dances at home or away while 
in the employ of this school board.” In a city 
school in Arkansas, “the board prefers that on 
nights preceding school days the teachers not in- 
dulge in amusements that will keep them out past 
midnight.” In a county school system in Virginia, 
“any conduct such as staying out late at night, 
etc., which may cause criticism of the teacher will 
not be tolerated by the school board.” In a Mis- 
sissippi school district, “no teacher will indulge 
in any sort of socials during school nights.” 


May Neither Give Nor Receive Gifts 


Many school boards have regulations against 
giving or receiving gifts. In most cases such rules 
are welcomed by the teachers, because their sal- 
aries will justify relatively few expenditures for 
gifts. On the other hand, it should be unnecessary 
for school boards to pass regulations regarding 
such trivial matters. 

The following three quotations are taken from 
the rules and regulations of separate school units 
in Georgia: (1) “Teachers shall not receive any 
gift of value from any one or more of the pupils 


“All these rules are on file in the author's office, Peabody College. 
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during the school year.”’ (2) “Teachers are pro- 
hibited from receiving any presents from their 
classes or from individual pupils.” (3) “Teach- 
ers, as such, shall not accept any presents from 
their pupils nor shall any teacher, as such, make 
any presents to any pupil under their supervision, 
to no principal, or to any other school official.” 

In a schoo] in Mississippi, “teachers of the pub- 
lic schools are requested not to receive any pres- 
ents from their pupils or grades as such.” In a 
school system in South Carolina, “the pupils of 
the public school are forbidden to make presents 
of any character whatever of value to the teachers 
of the same, and the teachers are forbidden to 
accept such presents.” 


Teachers Must Attend Church 


In North Carolina a rule of the county school 
board says, “‘we expect our teachers to conduct 
themselves as ladies and gentlemen and to adjust 
themselves to the social standards of the various 
communities.” In an Arkansas town, “the board 
prefers that teachers make a habit of attending 
church and Sunday school and assuming such du- 
ties there as may be assigned them.” In another 
school in Arkansas, “‘no teacher may be employed 
who does not belong to some church.” In a Cali- 
fornia school teachers may be employed in choirs, 
or as church organists, only upon the approval 
of the school board. 

A quotation from the rules and regulations for 
an Alabama school says, “married ladies are not 
employed.” In a Mississippi school, “‘the board 
directs the superintendent not to nominate mar- 
ried teachers to fill vacancies on the school staff 
and shall advise the superintendent to relieve 
from duty any teacher who marries while under 
contract.” 

The following three quotations are taken from 
copies of rules and regulations in South Carolina 
schools: (1) “Anyone, except a married woman, 
shall be eligible for election to the position of 
teacher who is eligible to teach in the public 
schools of the state, under provisions of the gen- 
eral school law of the state.” (2) “Any unmarried 
female teacher shall be elected with the implied 
condition that her marriage is equivalent to her 
resignation.” (3) “Any unmarried female teacher 
hereafter elected shall be elected with the condi- 
tion that her marriage is equivalent to her resig- 
nation.” 

In a Tennessee school, ‘“‘no woman teacher will 
be employed who is married and no woman 
teacher will be retained who marries while in 
service.” In a Virginia county, “if a teacher mar- 
ries during the school term or if it becomes known 
that her marriage has been kept secret, her con- 
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tract shall automatically become void and can- 
celed.” An Alabama rule says, “home teachers 
are not employed.” In one small town in Arkansas 
the rules say, “not more than one-third of the 
teachers may be residents of one community.” 
In a North Carolina county, “teachers are not 
permitted to teach in their home districts.” 

In a North Carolina high school, “‘absolutely no 
quarreling among teachers will be allowed.” Ina 
Kentucky town the teachers must, “refrain from 
the use of tobacco during school hours.” In a Mis- 
sissippi school, “it is the consensus of opinion that 
teachers who are found to smoke will not be re- 
elected to their positions. However, there is no 
formal regulation governing this.”’ A South Caro- 
lina rule says, “the use of tobacco by a teacher 
in or about any school building is prohibited.” In 
a Tennessee college the professors are not allowed 
to smoke in the buildings. In a West Virginia 
school district, ‘the use of tobacco by a teacher 
in or about any school building is prohibited.” 

A rule prohibiting the chewing of tobacco by 
teachers was not upheld by the courts of Arkan- 
sas. In this case the court held that chewing 
tobacco and spitting the juice through the screen 
windows of the schoolhouse do not justify the 
discharge of the teacher.’ A North Carolina rule 
says, “any employee of the school, who takes a 
drink of intoxicants at any time during the five 
school days of the week, shall be immediately dis- 
charged.” One wonders what would happen to the 
teacher in this school if he took a drink of intoxi- 
cants, say on Saturday or Sunday. In a Virginia 
county, “drinking and smoking will be considered 
cause for dismissal.” 


Beauty-Prize Winners May Not Teach 


In Turkey there is a law prohibiting beauty- 
prize winners from teaching school. In a letter 
to all teachers in Rome, Signor D’ Agostino, in- 
spector of schools, ordered the teachers to cease 
their maquillage either in or out of school. He 
explained that painted faces led the pupils to be- 
lieve in false beauty. Within the last ten years 
a case was reported in North Carolina wherein 
the school authorities had a rule whereby they 
refused to appoint teachers who bobbed their hair, 
painted their lips, or rouged their cheeks, to say 
nothing of smoking cigarettes or indulging in 
many other practices of modern youth. One can 
imagine how much personal attraction the women 
teachers in this school system had for the boys 
and girls under their instruction. 

In a small Eastern town of 5,000 people the 
school board, during the last fifteen years, has 
included some rigid teachers’ blue laws in their 


‘Trusler, H. R., Essentials of School Law, p. 197, Bruce Publishing 


Company, Milwaukee, 1927. 
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rules and regulations. All of the single and out- 
of-town women teachers are required to live in 
the teacherage, which is a large frame building 
that has the appearance of a country hotel. The 
teacherage is operated by the superintendent and 
his wife. It is their duty to see that all the teach- 
ers obey house rules which are part of the contract. 

The teachers must be in their rooms at 11 p.m. 
at which time the doors are locked. After this 
hour they cannot get into or out of the building. 
They are not allowed to play cards or attend 
dances. They are not permitted to attend the 
movies except when out of town. They are not 
allowed to rouge their cheeks or paint their lips. 
They are required to teach a Sunday school class 
each Sunday and give one-tenth of their salaries 
to the church. They must remain in the teacher- 
age or on the school grounds when not engaged 
in school or church work. They are required to 
sleep eight hours each night. 

The teachers, for the most part are very mature 
and uninterested in the social activities of modern 
youth. But by some means (probably an accident 
on the part of the school board) two young and 
attractive teachers were appointed. 

One evening these teachers went to a dance in 
a neighboring town with the idea of returning 


to the teacherage before 11 o’clock. But they 
reached the teacherage at 2 a.m., hoping that by 
chance the door had not been fastened, but it was 
fastened. The teachers, by knocking on a window 
of a first-floor room occupied by the superintend- 
ent and his wife, awakened them and asked the 
superintendent to open the door. He did. 

The superintendent and his wife, being rather 
young and able to appreciate the position that 
these teachers were in, never mentioned the inci- 
dent to anyone. No one knew that the teachers 
had been out except the superintendent and his 
wife. The matter drifted along quietly for sev- 
eral weeks until a citizen of the neighboring town 
reported to a member of the local school board 
that these teachers had been seen at a public dance 
in his town. Naturally the board of education 
began an investigation into the affair. 

The superintendent in this case had enough 
stamina to defend his conduct and to insist that 
the teachers should not be dismissed. Seizing upon 
this incident to make a concerted fight against the 
teachers’ blue laws of this town, he completely 
vindicated himself and the two teachers and was 
successful in securing modifications in the rules. 

Hats off to this superintendent! We need a 
larger number of such real men in the profession. 





What Should the Report Card Interpret ? 


By THOMAS R. COLE 


HE problem and project methods have been devised 

to stimulate teaching based upon life situations. An 
example of this type of work was noted on a recent visit 
to a seventh grade geography class. The teacher had di- 
vided the class into groups of five for the purpose of having 
supplementary reports made on assigned topics. On the 
particular day the group in charge was given fifteen min- 
utes to make its report on the comparative merits of the 
scenery of Italy and Norway. 

The pupils had worked out their own plan of presenta- 
tion. The “atmosphere,” a tea room, was soon established 
by the appearance of a table laid for two and chairs for the 
principal characters,one of whom made her entrance dressed 
in an Italian costume. Seating herself at the table she was 
joined by a girl in the costume of native Norway. An 
interesting conversation began about the respective coun- 
tries. Many questions were asked; some of these were pur- 
posely not answered in order to stimulate the listening 
class to further activity on its own behalf. At the conclu- 
sion of the fifteen-minute period one of the girls arose, 
and brought the skit to a somewhat realistic conclusion. 

The foregoing illustration was included to demonstrate 
the type of work that is being done in our better elementary 
schools and to use it as an introduction to the primary 
point—that we cannot hope to grade performances such as 
the foregoing in the same alphabetical fashion that we have 
been employing heretofore. A grade of A or D to a pupil 
in the situation cited would be not only inadequate but 
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well-nigh unintelligible. Many of our elementary schools 
have taken cognizance of this fact and have made splen- 
did progress in creating report cards that reflect and em- 
phasize the qualities of learning and training that are 
most desired. The school in which the foregoing geography 
lesson occurred uses the report card to stimulate this pro- 
cedure and marks the subject of geography in qualities, 
such as: 

1. Is able to interpret and relate supplementary mate- 
rial to topic studied. 

Shows interest in all assigned work. 

Does more than the regular assignment. 
Organizes material well for presentation to class. 
Speaks distinctly. 

6. Uses good English. 

By emphasizing these qualities rather than the usual 
word groups, A to D, the pupils soon appreciate the real 
values in learning. 

High schools have to a large degree retained the tradi- 
tional report card with some explanation as to the mean- 
ing of an A grade or a B grade. Little, however, has been 
done to follow the lead furnished by the elementary schools 
and the field is an attractive one for teachers and princi- 
pals who care to make out a list of the principal objectives 
that are common to each subject for each year. One or 
more of the attainment points should be checked under 
each subject so that the pupil and parent can appreciate 
more definitely the character of the work that is being done. 


bo 
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Mafrpry To Seu — 


| do Nor recall a time when there was more criticism of our teacher 
folk for failure to realize that the world has moved swiftly away 
from our ideas of what is the proper work of schools. We can’t stop 
the fault finding. We can hope it will stir us into improvement. Who 
wants to have a pussy’s idea of speed when crossing in front of a car? 
It means catastrophe. Who wants to tail the rapid course of events 
by barking at them as Towser does with vociferous dogmatism? Lord 
keep us from playing cats and dogs with the urge for curriculum 
changes. 


A monc things to be thankful for is the fact that our fellow peda- 
gogues are not ministers prone to put every progressive preacher on 
trial for heresy. On the contrary, when such radical innovators as 
Charles Eliot, James Rice, McKeen Cattell, John Dewey, Charles Judd, 
George Counts or William Killpatrick hammer our beloved tradition, 
we invite them to address our assemblies. 


Wuen, maybe at an unexpected time and place, a conviction flashes 
on you that your work has in it the certainty of a satisfying life 
career, you may properly mark and celebrate that date as a birthday. 
You may consecrate its anniversaries. 


S oMETIM ES you see a good-for-nothing who isn’t nearly so decent and 
hard-working as you are but is getting more attention and regard. 
Why is this? Are people prone to render homage to laziness and 
second-rate brains? Not so. There is something commonly called 
charm that attracts them. Our school people can cultivate it more. 
You rarely hear the comparison, “as charming as a teacher.” But 
the number of charming teachers certainly is amazingly larger than 
it was in 1915. 


A pompous superintendent of the old school remarked to a friend 
of mine, Principal Anna Blair, “I think I wouldn’t have the teachers 
eat their luncheons with you in your office. Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.” “Only when I am contemptible,” smiled Anna back at him. 


Tue specific praiser is worth ten jolliers or flatterers. What words 
seems most delicious to a sweetheart when said by a lover make other 


folk hoot with derision. You are on the best ground when you point 
out good work rather than when you praise the worker. 


THE great reforms in France, in England, in Ireland, in Russia, in 
America were opposed by the rich and powerful, but often the advance 
was gained through the efforts of educated men who had no great 
worldly possessions. We of the schools may give thanks for our free- 
dom from the worries wealth would bring us. Include this in your 
service, November 28, “Thanks, Lord, that I need have no fear of 


burglars.” 
hdaei fll “Cercs 
QALY 
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HE James Russell Lowell School building 

at Teaneck, N. J., was planned in 1951, the 

architectural commission representing the 
first award in a competition held by the board 
of education. Unable to finance the building oper- 
ation by the sale of bonds in that year, however, it 
was not until 1934 that the plans were finally put 
out for bids through the aid of the Public Works 
Administration. 

The competition program called for an elemen- 
tary school consisting of a kindergarten, eleven 
classrooms to provide for the first to six grades 
inclusive, a combination auditorium and gymna- 
sium, music room, art room, administrative offices, 
teachers’ rooms, toilet rooms, boiler and fuel 
rooms, bicycle room, as well as janitor and storage 
rooms. Each competitor was given the estimated 
cost of the building—$180,000—which was not 
to be exceeded and a cost per cubic foot of 3714. 
The latter figure determined the size of the struc- 
ture, which was required to be of fireproof con- 
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Designed 


This new building serves 
the fast growing town of 
Teaneck, N. J. One of its 
inviting classrooms is 
shown on the opposite 
page. On either side of the 
fireplace are paper bins, 
while 


areas of cork board. 


large 
The 


wall easels are a new note. 


above are 


struction. With these limita- 
tions, it was necessary to 
make the plan as simple as 
possible. 

The jury chosen to judge 
the competition was com- 
posed of able educators and 
school architects of unques- 
tionable ability and experi- 
ence. About twenty-eight 
firms of architects entered the competition from 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, which 
Was approved by and run under the regulation of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

Upon the official awarding of the contract, work- 
ing drawings were started with only slight addi- 
tions made to the original scheme at the request 
of the board of education. These additions con- 
sisted of two small work or activity rooms on 
the first floor and a passageway in the basement, 
permitting access to the auditorium stage from 
the front of the building without going out of 
doors or passing through the audience during 
entertainments or athletic events. 

During the boom years, Teaneck had become 
one of the fastest growing communities in the 
metropolitan district of New York, situated about 
five miles west of the Hudson River and on a 
direct line with the George Washington Bridge. 
With the opening of this bridge, the building of 
homes continued despite the depression, causing 
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to Meet the Children’s Needs 


By HOWARD LELAND SMITH 


overcrowding in all of its schools. Unable to 
finance the new building once the plans were com- 
pleted, the school authorities were forced year 
after year to make temporary arrangements to 
take care of the pupil increase. 

Aid finally came by way of the PWA in 1934. 
It was then necessary to rewrite specifications and 
alter drawings to conform to the PWA rules and 
regulations as well as to weed out the materials 
of those manufacturers who had failed and to 
provide for new materials and equipment devel- 
oped during the years of waiting. 

In developing the plans in 1931, it was evident 
that the school would be filled to overflowing as 
soon as it was built, and that it might be necessary 
to utilize the art and music rooms for regular 


home classrooms. Rather than to curtail the cur- 
riculum in regard to art and music, the possibility 
was suggested of designing a wall easel which 
could be applied over the regular slate black- 
boards, allowing art to be taught in each room 
and thereby permitting the use of the art room 
for regular class purposes. 

Such an easel was provided in the original plan 
and has since been developed commercially. In- 
stead of the usual] blackboard, a green or brown 
writing surface may be substituted to add color 
to the otherwise colorless classrooms. It may be 
arranged as an art easel, display board, work and 
exhibition shelf, corridor display board and has 
many other uses which the ingenious teacher will 
find indispensable. 

In planning the James Russell Lowell School, 
the welfare of the child has been given particular 
consideration in relation to location of rooms, and 
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Here is the first floor plan of the James Russell 
Lowell School, Teaneck, N. J. The architects are 
Smith and Ward and Norman T. Anthony, asso- 
ciated. The kindergarten is an outstanding fea- 
ture. It has its own entrance and playgrounds and 
its own coat rooms, drinking fountain and toilets. 
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The second floor plan shows additional classrooms 
and the upper auditorium. All classrooms, it will 
be seen, are provided with sinks for utility work. 
Both a high and a low tension electrical system is 
provided. The high tension system, in addition to 
lighting the building, has a complete stage lighting 
equipment for theatricals, and conduits are pro- 
vided for sound moving pictures from a projection 
the the floor stage. 
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entrances. The property was located on a dead 
end street and this made it necessary to study the 
traffic condition so as not to cause confusion in 
the rush hours. This problem was solved by build- 
ing a circular drive on the street side with ample 
loading and unloading space for children coming 
or going in cars. The same drive services the 
building so that the school playgrounds are free 
from the hazards of careless drivers of motor 
vehicles. 

Much attention was also given to the execution 
of details that would minimize the institutional 
character of the regular prescribed classroom 
and Jend a homelike atmosphere. Color has been 
recognized as a stimulus in creating activity on 
the part of children. Realizing this fact, the use 
of colored materials was introduced wherever it 
was logical or proper to do so. 


Kindergarten Is Feature 


The kindergarten, located on the south end of 
the building with its own entrance and play- 
grounds, is one of the cutstanding features. This 
room, it was felt, should be the most attractive 
and interesting of the entire building, as it is 
here the child is called upon to make his first 
adjustment away from the home. If this adjust- 
ment is successful, it may be assumed that the 
child will have a happy school life through the 
years to follow, provided, of course, he has a 
sense of security in the home and is of normal 
intelligence. 

In the Lowell School the kindergarten has its 
own coat room, toilets, drinking fountain and stor- 
age closets. Wooden lockers with cut-outs in doors 
for identification instead of the usual brass num- 
ber are built in along the eastern wall. On the 
south is a large bay window with window seats, 
under and behind which is plenty of room for play- 
things. On the west wall between two seats and 
bookeases is located a colorful fireplace with at- 
tractive animal tiles. On the north wall is the 
blackboard fixture. Rubber flooring with a border 
of animal tiles and an interesting lighting fixture 
in the bay complete the picture. 

Other outstanding features are discovered in 
the development of the first, second and third 
grade classrooms. Although of standard propor- 
tions, fireplaces are introduced with built-in book- 
cases and paper bins on either side. Above, are 
large areas of cork board for display purposes. 
When possible, small activity rooms are provided 
common to two classrooms, by placing wardrobes 
back to back. When this was not possible, the 
wardrobe equipment was expanded to include a 
section with disappearing doors, a work shelf 
with sink, with ample shelves above for craft 
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supplies. Blackboard fixtures are on all corridor 
walls and other unused walls. 

A few inches below the sill of all classroom win- 
dows are shelves for plants. These shelves are 
covered with a decorative, composition material 
and the under sides are lined with metal to deflect 
the heat from the auxiliary radiation. By locating 
these shelves below the window sills, plants placed 
upon them will not shade the desks of pupils 
located near them. Floors of all classrooms are of 
asphalt in two-color schemes. 

An attractive lobby was obtained by the use 
of tile wainscoting with a terrazzo floor and base, 
a molding plaster cornice and well designed light- 
ing fixtures. Two attractive glass enclosed display 
cabinets with invisible lighting were built into 
the lobby walls. 

Throughout the entire building, great care was 
given to the use of materia!s with due regard to 
their structural qualities. All bearing walls are 
of good common red brick. The exterior of the 
building was done simply in the Georgian style. 
The use of a hard burned common red brick, to- 
gether with genuine limestone trim, gives a great 
deal of character and richness to the outward 
appearance. 


Plant Equipment of Latest Type 


The heating and ventilating system is of the 
best. Two large tubular coal-burning boilers with 
provisions for another in case of future addition 
supply the building with ample heat. Units are 
used for ventilating and a complete system of 
exhaust ducts to exhaust stacks on either end of 
the building carry all used air to the exterior. 

The electrical system consists of a complete low 
tension layout for bells, clocks, radio, fire alarms 
and telephones. The high tension system, besides 
the regular lighting of the building, has a com- 
plete stage lighting equipment for theatricals, and 
conduits are provided for sound moving pictures 
from the projection booth in the balcony to the 
stage. 

Ample plumbing fixtures are provided through- 
out. All classrooms have sinks for activity work, 
drinking fountains in corridors, private toilets for 
teachers’ rocm and administrative offices, in addi- 
tion to showers and toilets for gymnasium and 
pupil toilet rooms. 

In the dedicatory exercises, emphasis was laid 
on the effort made in trying to construct this 
building around the needs of the child. In spite 
of all the limitations that prevent the architect 
with a knowledge of educational trends from de- 
veloping an ideal plan, the James Russell Lowell 
School, it is felt, goes far in meeting the needs of 
our present day economic and social life. 
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Pasadena Schools Cut Laundry Costs 


OCATED in a small room in the corner of the 
| boiler house at Junior College, the Pasadena 
city schools have established their own laun- 
dry. The city operates thirty-four school plants 
but the bulk of the laundry service is required in 
the secondary schools. Daily service is given to 
the Junior College, where more than 4,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled, to the John Muir Technical 
High School with an enrollment of 1,500 pupils, 
and to the five junior high schools ranging from 
1,000 to 1,400 pupils. 

Fifteen years ago the board of education au- 
thorized the establishment of a school laundry. 
It was started in a modest way with meager equip- 
ment at a small capital outlay. After five years 
the laundry proved such a saving that in Decem- 
ber, 1924, the old equipment was replaced by 


more modern and heavier machinery at a cost of 





oh, 


By DRUMMOND J. McCUNN 


In 1929-30 the Pasadena schools 
handled 486,469 preces of laundry 
at an average cost of .O1 1 7 cent. In 
1933-34, 814,067 pieces were 
laundered at an average cost of 
00775 cent. In addition, the life of 
towels has been prolonged asa result 
of proper chemical treatment of water, 
soap analysis and modern equipment 





A small room in the corner of the boiler house at ihe junior college houses the laundry 
of the Pasadena city schools. The washer and other machinery are run by exhaust steam. 
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$7,940. This equipment, which has been in opera- 
tion for more than ten years, consists of the fol- 
lowing: one washer, capable of handling 125 
pounds, one centrifugal starch extractor, 60-pound 
size, one 105-pound drier and one ironer. 

The laundry can be operated in normal] times, 
with two full-time men. One of these receives 
$125 a month and the other $120 a month. One 
half-time laundry wagon driver is also employed 
at $60 a month. Certain times in the year it is 
necessary to increase the production from 4,000 
to 6,000 towels daily in addition to the regular 
domestic science, industrial arts and caretaker 
supplies. At such times it is necessary to put on 
an additional man twelve hours a week for five 
months out of the year. During this rush season, 
the washer, which has a factory recommendation 
of 125 pounds, is forced to increase its load to 150 
pounds while the drier increases its load to 175 
pounds making a 70-pound overload. 


School’s Laundry Done in Three Hours 


When the towels and other laundry supplies are 
taken from the truck, they are weighed and made 
ready for the washer where they remain for forty- 
five minutes. From the washer they are placed in 
the centrifugal starch extractor for twelve min- 
utes. This process extracts approximately 75 per 
cert of the water. The laundry article is then 
placed in the drier for thirty-eight minutes. At 
the end of this time it is removed perfectly dry. 

The flat work for the domestic science depart- 
ment, which requires a total of fifteen processes, 
is then ready for the ironer; the towels require 
only seven. Towels are placed on tables and 
counted into bundles of fifty and then returned to 
the schools to which they are assigned. The time 
required for the entire process of laundering a 
towel, from the arrival at the laundry until it is 
on a truck en route back to the school, is two hours 
and forty-five minutes. 

Recent surveys show that the efficiency of the 
laundry could be greatly increased by again re- 
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| Pasadena School Laundry — List of Articles Laundered, | 
| Year 1933-34 | 








Aprons 3,546 | 
Athletic clothes 667 
Bags, large 206 | 
Bags, small 112 
Bed spreads e 3 
Blankets 1,834 | 
Canvas 82 
Caps 293 
Carpets 1 
Choir robes 54 
Coats, baseball 9 
Cheesecloth 19 
Couch covers 336 
Coveralls 10 
Curtains 265 
Curtains, shower 173 
Dish clothes 6,090 
Dish holders 922 
Dish rags 7,518 
Handkerchiefs 47 
Iron holders 31 
Ironing board cover 78 
Jerseys 2,266 
Mattress covers 162 
Mops 529 
Pants, gym 359 
Pants, baseball 156 
Pants, sweat 233 
Pillow slips 2,930 
Quilts 6 
Rags 2,983 
Rugs 49 
Sheets 3,912 
Shirts, gym 807 
Shirts, sweat 573 
Socks 486 
Suits, gym 552 
Suits, bathing 15,211 
Table covers 875 
Table pads 3 
Table scarfs 56 
Towels, bath 728,398 
Towels, hand 26,947 
Towels, roller 89 
Towels, small 2,035 
Wash rags 509 
Miscellaneous 1,642 
Total 814,067 


placing this equipment with larger and heavier 
machinery. It has been estimated that the in- 
stallation of a 300-pound washer would cut the 
amount of soap used 10 per cent, and also make 
possible the handling of three times more laundry 
in the same length of time. This washer would 
make possible the handling of the laundry for 
twenty-three cafeterias in the Pasadena city 
schools, which has been put out on bid for the last 
two years. It would also cut overhead by requir- 
ing only two men and saving the twelve hours per 
week for five months of the year. 

The centrifugal starch extractor in the laundry 
turns 1,085 revolutions a minute with inside 
pressure of 780 pounds per square inch. This 
equipment is classed as a low speed extractor. It 
should be replaced at some future time with a 
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high speed extractor which would turn approxi- 
mately 1,400 revolutions a minute with an inside 
pressure of 1,050 pounds per square inch. 

The capacity of the drier is 150 pounds and 
takes thirty-eight minutes for drying. The more 
modern equipment would handle the same load 
and complete the process in sixteen minutes. This 
shorter time would make considerable difference 
in the length of time a towel or other article would 
last. 

Before the water enters the washer, it is treated 
by a process that removes all chemicals, with the 
exception of salt. The water can be processed at 
the rate of fifty gallons a minute and decreases 
the soap bill 30 per cent. It is believed to increase 
the life of a towel greatly. 

M. K. Baugh, who has been employed by the 
Pasadena board of education for nearly twelve 
years and who has been engaged in laundry work 
for forty years, has made the following observa- 
tions: 

That under proper chemical treatment of water, 
correct soap analysis and with modern equipment, 
the life of a towel can be prolonged. Several years 








ago towels handled in our own laundry deterio- 
rated 12 per cent, or in other words, lost 12 per 
cent textile strength in twenty washings. This 
has been decreased to a loss of 4 per cent textile 
strength, which has increased the life of a towel 
to at least 175 washings. It is estimated that the 
average towel is laundered twice each week, which 
means our towels remain in service well over two 
years. 

The graph shows that over the last five years 
there has been a steady decrease in the cost of 
laundering. This is probably due to the steady 
increase in the number of articles laundered. In 
the school year 1929-1930 more than 400,000 arti- 
cles were laundered, while in 1933-1934 the num- 
ber increased to more than 800,000 articles with a 
decrease in costs from .0117 cent per average arti- 
cie laundered to .00775 cent. 

One reason for these low laundry costs is that 
the laundry is located in a boiler house which 
heats the Pasadena Junior College buildings. The 
washer and other laundry machinery are heated 
by exhaust steam, which would otherwise be a 
total waste. 





Lighting the Rural School 


In many rural schools it is almost impossible to obtain 
sufficiently good lighting conditions to enable the pupils to 
carry on their work with anything like eye comfort, accord- 
ing to Winifred Hathaway, associate director of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness, writing in 
the September issue of Public Health Nursing. 

Windows on three sides of the room are not uncommon, 
and it is difficult to find ways to avoid cross lighting, 
shadows and glare. Miss Hathaway suggests the purchase 
of a small portable light meter, which will measure the 
intensity of the illumination. Young children with growing 
eyes have often been found attempting an eye task with 
as little as one-half of one foot-candle illumination. The 
minimum should be ten units of illumination for every 
child, she declares. 

The best lighted areas in the room should not be given 
to growing plants, bookcases or even the teacher’s desk, 
Miss Hathaway points out. Trees and shrubs that cut oT 
some of the light can be trimmed. Windows in the front 
of the room can be boarded up or covered with dark shades. 
When this means cutting down the glass area to less than 
the required minimum, in the ordinary frame building of a 
rural school an extra window or two can be cut in the 
side wall at the pupils’ left. 

Light buff or green paint is suggested for the walls, with 
white or light cream ceilings, all in matt surface to reduce 
glare. Woodwork and desks can be given a dull finish for 
the same purpose. Glazed pictures should be hung so as 
not to result in glare. 

For window shades, Miss Hathaway suggests for each 
window two buff-colored translucent, soft finished shades 
in cloth of wide mesh. The shades should be wide enough 
to prevent streaks of light from entering at the sides, and 
the space between rollers should be protected by a metal 


bar. If good quality shades cannot be afforded, she sug- 
gests that shade cloth of this grade be purchased and the 
boys and girls be assisted to make suitable shades for 
their classroom. 

If electricity is available, the light bulbs must be shaded. 
The lighting companies supply booklets describing how to 
make shades. This is merely makeshift artificial lighting, 
however, Miss Hathaway explains, and government funds 
may well be sought to provide well diffused, well distributed 
artificial illumination for rural schools. 

To obtain the proper level of illumination on all work- 
ing planes in the ordinary sized classroom (30 by 24 feet) 
at least six luminaries are required, each containing a 300- 
watt lamp, if the semi-indirect lighting is used, and a 
higher wattage lamp, if the totally indirect system is em- 
ployed. Lamps must be replaced when they have deterio- 
rated to a point where the light meter shows a lower level 
of illumination than the required minimum. 





Lawns Better Left Uncovered 


Lawns are better left uncovered during the 
months, according to leading authorities on the subject. 
Leaves, manure, straw or similar protections tend to en- 
courage the grass to grow at a time when it should be 
dormant. On the other hand, well-rotted manure applied 
early in the spring before the frost is out of the ground 
will prove beneficial. 

A possible exception to this general rule is the protec- 
tion of the roots of the grass from undue exposure by a 
top dressing of no more than one-fourth inch of screened 
soil or compost. Such treatment may keep the grass from 
heaving. That a good top dressing with a mixture of well- 
rotted compost and sand is better than any covering of 
manure, straw or leaves is the general consensus. 
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The Custodian and His 


Work Schedule 


By K. P. GRABARKIEWICZ 


of public schools, in their efforts to cut 

expenses, keep records of expenditures and 
compare them with current and past disburse- 
ments with the object of discovering possible 
savings. They are constantly on the alert for 
more efficient and economical methods of teaching, 
operating, maintaining and constructing schools. 

In this program the school custodian lends 
valuable assistance by operating his building as 
efficiently as possible and keeping maintenance 
costs strictly within the budget allotted to his 
school. Curtailing expenses, on the other hand, 
cannot be carried to such extremes as to sacrifice 
the comfort and safety of the children, for it is 
they who must be given first consideration. The 
schools are built to serve them and no one else. 

The tendencies for waste in the school building 
are numerous but the application of a certain 
amount of persistency and tactfulness on the part 
of the custodian-engineer can do much toward 
curbing them. Standards of thoroughness should 
be established in every school system, and to de- 
termine the amount of work to be done, a careful 
check should be made on the duties performed 
by each custodian or engineer. The duties and 
activities of employees in various buildings will 
not be the same on account of size, type of school, 
equipment, age of building and many other rea- 
sons. 

It is quite difficult to begin formulating any 
kind of work schedule for the custodian of a single 
school or any group of schools without first know- 
ing the essential information needed to make a 
work schedule. 

An essential consideration is the standard to 
be demanded in building maintenance. If the 
standards for this service are to be high, serious 
thought and study must be devoted to the schedule 
and ample time allowed for repetition of various 
duties that ordinarily would appear once or twice 
on each schedule. The location of a building must 
also be considered as some buildings are more 
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difficult to maintain at a certain standard, espe- 
cially if they are located in factory districts. 

The extent of cooperation received from teach- 
ers and principals is another important factor in 
allotting time for work schedules. Many times 
the children are allowed to strew papers about 
without interference from those in authority. 
They may also be permitted to enter a building 
with heavy mud and snow plastered to their shoes. 
In many instances the presence or lack of coopera- 
tion means the decrease or increase in the number 
of men needed to maintain, heat and ventilate the 
school building properly. 

The custodian-engineer to give reasonable serv- 
ice and to perform his duties in a workmanlike 
manner should be given proper tools for maintain- 
ing the building in scheduled time. Tools of a 
makeshift variety usually permit dirt to escape 
attention. How many homemade dust boxes have 
been discovered strewing a path of dirt over a 
carefully swept floor! It is also essential that 
proper sized brushes and mops be furnished. The 
question of safety also enters into the problem. 
Men should not be expected to jeopardize their 
lives by lack of sturdy step ladders and well-made 
safety platforms. 


Extra Duties May Take Too Much Time 


Custodians oftentimes fall short with their 
work on the inside of a building because of pres- 
sure of outside work — large lawns and beds filled 
with shrubs. They may not have the proper type 
of equipment for caring for lawns, trees and 
shrubbery, or adequate sprinklers may not be 
provided for watering the lawn. 

The matter of social activities conducted in 
school buildings also merits consideration in mak- 
ing up the work schedule of a custodian-engineer. 
Many times the custodian is asked to set up 
hundreds of seats or chairs for special meetings, 
yet still complete all of his regular work within 
the limits of his time schedule. Again he may be 
asked to replace these seats and to put the build- 
ing into orderly condition for the next school 
session. At some of these meetings, too, persons 
are allowed to roam about at will, at times neces- 
sitating an extra sweeping. 

The preparation of a work schedule demands 
close knowledge of all requirements of the indivi- 











SAMPLE WORK SCHEDULE WITH CREW OF Two MEN 
AND ONE WOMAN, CUSTODIAN-ENGINEER IN CHARGE 





Hours 7 a.m.-4 p.m. 


Open entrance door 
Turn on lights and water 
Start fires and mechanical equip- 
ment 
Remove ashes, read meters 


Put out the flag 7:45 a.m.-8:45 a.m. 
Unlock other entrance doors 
Shovel snow (if necessary) 
Sweep girls’ toilet, attend to fires 
Inspect building for tempera- 
ture, set clocks, put out stop 
signs, unlock playground 
equipment, load coal truck, 
sweep the boiler room, clean 
mechanical equipment 


Sweep first and second floor halls 8:45 a.m.-9:45 a.m. 
Sweep entrances, sweep stairs 

Nos. 1 and 2 | fires 

Nos. and Zz, attend to fires 

and mechanical equipment 


Sweep clinic and play room 9:45 a.m.-10:45 a.m. 
Sweep basement hall, supervise 

toilet at recess, attend to fires 

and mechanical equipment, 

sweep sidewalks and play- 

ground entrances 


Lunch period 10:45 a.m.-11:45 a.m. 


Clean fires 11:45 a.m.-12:45 p.m. 
Sweep kindergarten, sweep hall 

first floor, sweep inside walks 

and entrances 


Sweep 28 St. stairs, sweep base- 
ment halls 
Sweep community room, sweep 
shower rooms, load coal truck, 
attend to fires and mechanical 
equipment 


12:45 p.m.-1:45 p.m. 


Sweep lunch room, sweep painting 
room 
Supervise toilet at recess, sweep 
Clinton Avenue stairs 


1:45 p.m.-2:45 p.m. 


Put out stop signs, attend to 
fires and mechanical equipment, 
sweep boiler and fan rooms, 
clean glass, make out reports, 
read meters, take in stop signs 


2:45 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 


dual school system. No more or better work 
should be required than can be done by the average 
well-trained man. Any additional service that is 
called for and not included in the regular work 
schedule, such as errands or meeting emergencies, 
will throw the worker off time and cause him 
either to sacrifice some part of the day’s work or 
necessitate working overtime to complete it. 

Great care should be exercised in making up 
work schedules to see that excessive amounts of 
time are not lost in waiting for classes to pass 
and be dismissed. Sometimes nearly 40 per cent 
of the working day is wasted in this manner. 

In order to expect the individual to carry out 
every phase of the work listed on his schedule, he 
should have a thorough knowledge of the work 
to be performed and instruction should be given 
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7:00 a.m.-7:45 a.m. 








and time allowed for each new employee to become 
acquainted with the schedule of work and with 
the building in which the work is performed. It 
must be remembered that special conditions often 
present themselves which will not permit a man 
to complete his schedule in the allotted time. When 
this occurs the person in charge should be notified 
so that proper allowances can be made in the 
usual inspection trips. When a new person re- 
ports to a building for regular duties, for example, 
it is frequently wise for the schedule to be ob- 
served often for a period of three or four days 
in order that all details may be taken care of with 
a minimum of effort and loss of time. 

More than 200 general duties must be per- 
formed by school custodian-engineers. These 
must be executed in a standardized way in order 
that similar work in all schools shall be done 
uniformly throughout the city, and that employees 
detailed from one building to another, either by 
reason of promotion or for the benefit of the 
service, shall have been trained in the same stand- 
ards and procedures as the men in the crew to 
which they are assigned. 

Anyone who is not familiar with all of the 
duties of a custodian-engineer should not be per- 
mitted to make work schedules for others. How- 
ever, there are times when the entire staff of a 
building is lacking in sufficient information on 
the number and types of duties that are connected 
with the efficient operation and maintenance of 
a school building. There appears below, therefore, 
a number of various jobs and maintenance duties 
classified under their importance. 

ROOM JOBS OR REGULAR DUTIES 

Sweeping, dusting furniture and woodwork, dusting 
down walls and ceilings, mopping (wet), mopping (dry), 
scrubbing floors (wood, cement, terrazzo, linoleum), pre- 
serving wood floors, waxing floors, sealing wood floors, 
steel-wooling wood floors (machine), steel-wooling wood 
floors (foot), cleaning preserved floors, sanding floors, 
scraping floors, washing glass, cleaning woodwork (varnish, 
paint), washing walls, washing blackboards, cleaning cork- 
boards, cleaning clocks, setting clocks, winding clocks, 
cleaning erasers, cleaning fountains, adjusting fountains, 
cleaning furniture, adjusting furniture. 

Removing garbage, cleaning ink wells, filling ink wells, 
care of flag, cleaning wash bowls, cleaning toilet bowls, 
cleaning urinals, cleaning and polishing metal on plumbing 
equipment, cleaning radiators, cleaning mudpans, cleaning 
door mats, cleaning rugs, picking up paper, cleaning lamp 
shades and lights, flushing toilets and urinals, cleaning 
sinks, cleaning umbrella trays, filling toilet paper holders, 
cleaning ventilating ducts, emptying waste baskets, clean- 
ing waste baskets, inspection of cleaning, treating mops 
and dusters, emptying dust boxes, polishing door brass 
(inside and outside). 

NONROOM DUTIES—NECESSARY JOBS 

Mix clay, deliver clay, mix ink, deliver ink, move equip- 

ment that is not fixed, bale or burn paper, burn rubbish, 
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distribute towels, attend fire drill, hang pictures, remove 
animals from building, put out traffic signs in block adja- 
cent to school, make minor repairs on plumbing, make 
minor repairs on equipment, replenish toilet room supplies, 
adjust seats and desks to fit children, oil door hinges, 
tighten desks to floor, tighten loose joints in desks, chairs 
and tables, inspect building, make minor building repairs, 
care for tools, consult with principal, turn lights on and 
off, turn water on and off, make reports, open and close 
building, read meters, keep records, make inventories, 
order supplies and tools for building maintenance, attend 
summer playgrounds, attend post office, attend social center 
activities, sand icy sidewalks, remove snow and ice from 
sidewalks, lock and unlock yard gates, set up and take 
down folding chairs. 

Replace manhole and handhole gaskets, replace water 
glasses, replace water glass gaskets, replace water column 
plugs, replace water grate plugs, replace grate, replace 
reducing valve diaphragms, replace thermostatic dia- 
phragms, replace air motor diaphragms, replace Fuller 
balls, replace compression washers, replace ball cock 
washers, replace success valve washers, replace valve disks 
of any type, replace air valves, replace radiator steam 
traps, replace thermostatic elements in steam traps, pack 
valve bonnets, pack flanges up to 4 inches, pack unions, 
pack cylinder heads, pack steam chest covers, pack pump 
plungers, pack piston rods, pack valve rods, pack plunger 
rods, pack header valves, pack distributing valves, pack 
reducing valves, pack try cocks, pack steam trap bonnets, 
pack water glass cocks, pack radiator valves, pack all 
other steam and water valves. 

Clean and adjust thermostats, clean and adjust steam 
traps of all types, clean and adjust duct stats, clean and 
adjust humidistats, clean and adjust air motors, clean and 
adjust pressure reducing valves, clean and adjust lubrica- 
tors, clean and adjust ring oiler bearings, clean and 
adjust governors, clean and adjust ball cock valves, clean 
and adjust urinal flushes, clean and adjust fountain bub- 
bler, clean and adjust gas ranges, clean and adjust air 
washers, clean and adjust ejectors, clean and adjust shower 
heads, clean and adjust water mixers, clean stopped up 
sewerage and steam lines, clean stopped up water lines, 
clean stopped up sink drains, clean stopped up urinal 
drains, clean stopped up toilet stools, test electric lines for 
blown out fuses. 

Test electric lines for replacement of fuses, thaw out 
freeze-ups in steam and water pipes, take coal sample, 
prepare coal sample for analysis, replace and adjust win- 
dow shade cords, repair leaks in boiler setting, grind in 
small valves, tighten power belts, paint mechanical equip- 
ment in boiler and fan room, clean tubes inside and outside 
of boilers, clean combustion chambers, clean ash pits and 
stack pits, clean boiler breeching, clean horizontal smoke 
pipe, clean catch basins, clean sump holes, clean receiving 
tank, clean storage tank, clean commutator and adjust 
brushes on electric motors, clean all heating equipment 
machinery, test steam gauge. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING JOBS 


Fire boilers (all kinds), bank fires, fill coal trucks, weigh 
coal, clean out ashes, clean out tubes (scrape or blow), 
test boiler water, blow down boilers, test safety valves, 
blow down water columns, tend water, start and stop 
pumps and engines, start and stop ventilating fans (motor 
or engine), start and stop air washers, open and close 
header valves, open and close distributing valves, open and 
close return line valves, start and stop temperature control 
equipment, inspect equipment, inspect rooms for heat, open 
and close fresh and foul air dampers, polish brass. 
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GROUND JOBS 


Clean lightwells, clean courts and areaways, clean mark- 
ing on walls, clean and inspect building roof, pick up 
paper and rubbish, inspect grounds, mow lawns and trim 
edges, water lawns, shrubs and trees, trim shrubbery, 
spade around shrubs and trees, rake lawns, pull weeds 
from playgrounds, sweep sidewalks (inside and outside), 
sand sidewalks (inside and outside), remove snow from 
walks, remove ice from walks, sand icy walks, spade trim 
the walks, level ground under playground equipment, 
shovel dirt from sidewalk after rain, fill in holes under 
fences, fill in holes at outside bicycle racks. 


NONROOM DUTIES—QUESTIONABLE JOBS 


Collect attendance cards, supervise toilets, distribute 
school supplies, ring bells, operate elevator for pupils, run 
errands for teachers or principal, carry books for teachers, 
attend or supervise milk delivery, attend or supervise 
school programs, do police duty on grounds and in en- 
trances and halls, supervise playgrounds during recesses, 
get dirt for plants, water plants, hand and take down 
draperies, minor handy-man jobs for teachers and prin- 
cipal, first aid to students, guide visitors, care for pets 
(fish, birds or cats), supervise athletic field during game, 
put out traffic signs more than one block from school, 
varnish furniture and desks, remove and install fixed 
furniture, sharpen pencils for classes, operate moving pic- 
ture machine, repair pencil sharpeners, pack flanges over 
4 inches in diameter, repair window shades, clean shop 
motors and machinery, repair fences, carry furniture, in- 
flict punishments on pupils, act as official at athletic games, 
take part in school plays, cook for teachers or principal, 
repair automobiles for teachers or principal, start cars in 
winter months for teachers and principal. 

Install telephone systems, paint woodwork, ceiling and 
walls, make scenery for stage, build furniture for school, 


. install new plumbing equipment, install new heating equip- 


ment, lay new floors (wood or cement), repair or lay new 
cement sidewalk, launder curtains and swimming suits, 
make curtains, build playground equipment, build bird 
baths, build fences, act as special investigator or truant 
officer for principal. 


Having outlined the duties of the school cus- 
todian, it is interesting to examine the accom- 
panying sample work schedule for a crew of two 
men and one woman. 

The successful custodian must be a successful 
manager. He plans his work and works his plan. 
He looks ahead, knows what needs to be done and 
then arranges his program accordingly. He is 
not lost in a mass of detail. He is always in a 
position to direct the situation because he has the 
general comprehensive view of the entire extent 
of his work. It is not possible to have such a 
desirable state of affairs unless the custodian’s 
mind is alert to grasp all the details of his work 
and fuse them together into an integrated pur- 
poseful whole. 

A good manager has imagination and uses it. 
His mind is clear and he always keeps in the fore- 
ground those large factors under his control that 
are vital in promoting the learning process for 
which all educational machinery exists. A good 
Manager sees both the woods and the trees. 








When It’s Wash Day for the Walls 


By CONRAD PYKOSKI 


ALLS and ceilings can be cleaned by 

washing much more cheaply than by re- 

painting. When the inside of a build- 
ing is to be painted, washing the wal!s and ceilings 
will save at least one coat of paint. The work can 
be done with common labor with one trained man 
to supervise the work. 

If there is a great deal of wall and ceiling wash- 
ing to be done, it is advisable to build a folding 
scaffold for convenience and safety of the work- 
men. It will save time when moving the painting 
crew from one room to another. 

A scaffold of this type is equipped with adjust- 
able legs which permit it to be raised or lowered 
according to the height of the ceilings. It is also 
equipped with casters of a sufficient size so as not 
to mar the floor when it is moved from place to 
place. The brace and platform are high enough 
to clear the pupils’ desks. Such a scaffold can be 
moved from one part of the room to another with- 
out dismantling. The platform is about 10 by 16 
feet. When the work is completed in a room, it is 
only necessary to remove the drop cloth and the 
planks that comprise the floor of the scaffold, and 
the scaffold can then be folded so that it can be 
moved out of the room through the door. 

When the surface to be washed is so dirty that 
it is necessary to use a strong cleaning solution, 
the men are provided with a good grade of rubber 
gloves. When the washers are using gloves, the 
supervisor should instruct them not to let the 
gloves rub on the rough surface that is being 
washed. If the washers are taught how to hold 
the sponge correctly, there is no need of cutting 
the gloves on the walls. 


Use Circular Motion in Washing 


Washers are also provided with large wool 
sponges. When washing rough surfaces it is im- 
portant that the sponges be used in the correct 
manner, which is a circular motion. Small circles 
are described, the center of the sponge being 
moved not more than one inch at a time. It isa 
sort of rolling action. If the sponge is used in a 
scrubbing manner, it will last but a short time. 

A special scaffold should be provided for wash- 
ing walls in auditoriums and gymnasiums where 


the ceilings are extremely high — preferably one 
which can be set up quickly and adjusted to any 
height and which is rigid. If the scaffold is loose 
and flimsy, the washers experience a sense of in- 
security and thus perform their work under a 
mental handicap. 

The real secret of success in washing painted 
walls and ceilings lies in the cleaning method used 
and the competency of the workmen. 

The person in charge of the washing job should 
feel his way as to the amount of cleaning agent 
that should be added to the cleaning water. By 
this is meant that he should take a sponge and a 
pail filled three-quarters full of water just warm 
enough to be comfortable to the hand; about 65 
F., no warmer. The cleaning agent should not 
foam or lather; many of them do if warmer water 
is used. 


Technique of the Testing Process 


Submerge the sponge in the clear water, and 
squeeze the water from the sponge so it will not 
drip. Then proceed to clean a small area of the 
wall, a spot about 12 inches in diameter. The fore- 
man of the job should do this in several places on 
the surface to be cleaned. If the clear water does 
not remove the stain or grime, he should add a 
small amount of the cleaning agent to the water, 
i.e. a teacup full, and again go over the same 
spot. He should continue this procedure until the 
cleaning solution reaches the desired strength — 
just strong enough to lift the dirt and grime with 
a small amount of work. This testing process 
should be repeated in every room and on every 
surface to be cleaned before proceeding to clean 
it, as a mixture strong enough to remove the dirt 
and grime from one surface may be so strong that 
it will totally destroy another surface; or a weak 
mixture that will remove the soil from the surface 
in one room may not be strong enough to have any 
effect upon the surface in another room. 

Outside walls are always harder to clean than 
inside walls. The ceiling under the attic does not 
clean as easily as the ceiling of the floor below. 
After the required strength of the cleaning solu- 
tion has been determined, a large quantity of the 
solution can be mixed in a barrel so as to have 
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There 1s a right way and a wrong 
way to wash painted surfaces. Mr. 
Pykoski, operating mechanical eng- 
inecr, Minneapolis board of education, 
describes procedure resulting from 
experiments conducted 1m that city’s 
Plant Admimistration Building. T he 
particular method he describes was 
demonstrated before the Association 


of Public School Business Officials 


all the washers using solution of the same 
strength. 

The grade of paint used originally on the walls 
and ceilings assumes an important part in the 
cleaning process. If a thin paint was used that 
left the plaster dirty and porous, great care must 
be taken to prevent the dirt that is cut loose by 
the cleaning process from being sucked up into 
the pores of the plaster, as dry plaster has a great 
affinity for water. If this occurs, it is almost im- 
possible to remove the dirt a second time. To 
reduce this suction action to a minimum, use as 
little water as possible. Walls and ceilings that 
have been painted with a sufficient number of 
coats of a good grade of paint can be washed a 
number of times. This is always a satisfactory 
situation as washing is cheaper than painting. 

There are some walls and ceilings that cannot 
be cleaned by washing. This may be due to the 
quality of paint that was used originally, or be- 
cause dirt got into the pores of the paint before 
it had sufficient time to dry. On plaster surfaces 
that are subjected to almost continuous sunshine, 
the dirt is baked into the paint. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the surfaces are difficult if not impos- 
sible to clean. 


Procedure in Washing 


Now as to the procedure to be followed in wash- 
ing walls and ceilings. 

Each washer is provided with two pails and 
two sponges. One pail contains the cleaning solu- 
tion and the other clear water. The pail with the 
cleaning solution should carry some mark of iden- 
tification, as this material should not be used for 
rinsing. A sponge is placed in each pail. Place a 
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drop cloth on the floor along the wall that is to 
be cleaned, and start from the floor and work up 
the walls toward the ceiling. 

Take the sponge from the pail containing the 
cleaning solution, squeeze it out sufficiently to pre- 
vent dripping, and then apply it to the wall, using 
a circular motion, as heretofore explained. Go 
over a part of the wall about 24 inches square. 
As soon as the dirt starts to loosen, put this sponge 
back into the pail containing the cleaning solution. 
Take the sponge from the pail containing clear 
water and squeeze it out sufficiently to prevent 
dripping. Apply to the same part of the wall that 
was previously treated with the cleaning solution, 
using the same circular motion, covering the area 
on which the dirt has been loosened. Rinse the 
sponge in clear water and squeeze it as dry as 
possible. Pick up all loose dirt and rinse well. The 
rinsing water must be changed frequently. Then 
wipe the part of the wall that has been cleaned as 
dry as possible with the sponge. 


Preventing Border Marks 


For the next portion of the wall to be cleaned, 
lap over into the cleaned area far enough to pre- 
vent border marks. The object of starting at the 
floor and working toward the ceiling is to prevent 
streaking. If the washing process is started at 
the ceiling and a small portion of cleaning solu- 
tion runs down over the dirty part of the wall, it 
will leave a streak that is impossible to remove. 
On the other hand, if a small portion of cleaning 
solution runs over the cleaned wall, it is easy to 
pick it up, and it will not leave a streak. After 
the walls have been cleaned up to the level of the 
scaffold, the folding scaffold is put into place and 
a drop cloth of sufficient size to cover the entire 
platform is put on it. The washers should be 
instructed not to reach over the scaffold. A 
trained washer will drop little water. Experienced 
men who wash walls and ceilings for eight hours 
a day finish with the drop cloth as dry as when 
they started to work. 

When washing ceilings it is often advisable to 
let the washers use rubber gloves with a full 
length cuff. The cuff is turned up toward the 
fingers. If any water runs down the glove it will 
be caught in the cuff. When the operator returns 
to the pail to rinse the sponge, the water will run 
out of the cuff into the pail. This procedure avoids 
the disagreeableness of the liquid running up and 
down the arm. It is general practice to have about 
eight men working on a scaffold, and one man 
taking care of the pails, especially the rinse water 
pails, as it is highly important that the rinse 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Central Kitchen Solves Problem 





of Small School 


N SETTING up a plan for preparing and serv- 
| ing school lunches, it must be remembered 
that the sole aim is to satisfy the child’s needs. 
Tne purpose cannot be profit if the school lunch- 
room is to have any excuse for existing. Never- 
theless the lunchroom cannot operate at a loss. 
It must also be remembered that preparing 
lunches for school children offers a vastly different 
problem from that of preparing for regular res- 
taurant trade. The child has only a few cents to 
spend and must receive the utmost in value. The 
small lunchroom’s receipts, therefore, will be very 
small and when run on the regular plan the lunch- 
room will be unable to operate without reducing 
the quantity and quality of servings. As in any 
business, volume is a requisite in attaining mini- 
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By ALICE ROLFE CERTAIN 


The central kitchen offers a solution 
to the problem of the small school 
that cannot support a pupil lunch- 
room, according to Mrs. Certain. 
She bases her opinion on the system 
established im Jacksonville, Fla., where 
central kitchens have enabled small 
schools in the city and outside the city 
to recerve the benefits of hot and well 
balanced meals at minimum cost 
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mum-cost service; hence, the 
central kitchen through 
which the volume require- 
ment can be satisfied. One 
bill for provisions, light, gas, 
pay roll and other overhead 
covers preparation for sev- 
eral schools at proportion- 
ately far less cost than would 
be possible for each school 
separately ; besides, the high- 
est standards of quality and 
quantity can be maintained. 

In the classroom the child 
receives health training. He 
learns in theory what and 
how to eat. What a splendid 
opportunity the lunchroom 
supplies in offering practical 
application of his learning! 
He sees displayed before him 
varieties of health-giving 
foods and it remains for him 
only to make his choice. If 
properly guided, he will try 
the various dishes and learn 
to enjoy many that he has 
never eaten at home. He will 
learn to eat those things that 
are best for him and will 
come to take an active inter- 
est in healthful diet. After 
the lunch period he will go 
back to his studies fit for his 
work as no improperly fed 


child can ever be. With this opinion all will agree. 

The plan being carried out in Jacksonville 
makes the lunch hour a period of directed activity 
in school life. Not only does it guarantee the pupil 
an opportunity for a well-balanced meal served 
under ideal conditions but it has done much to 
solve many noon-hour problems. 
near-by stores and buildings, opportunities for 


| SALADS 





SOUPS 


MEAT OR | 
FISH 


MEAT 
SUBSTITUTES 


VEGETABLES 


SANDWICHES 


BREADS 


DESSERTS 


BEVERAGES | 





FRUITS 


A new dish can be added each week if consistent 


Loitering in 
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Vegetable 
with crackers 
Meat loaf 
with tomato 
onion sauce 


Macaroni 
with cheese 

Corn in 
tomato sauce 


Green string 
beans 

Spinach with 
egg garnish 


Garden salad 
with French 
dressing 

Potato on 
lettuce 

Banara and 
raisin on 
lettuce 


Lettuce and 
tomato on 
whole wheat 

Baked ham on 
whole wheat 


Nut and date on 


whole wheat 
Whole wheat 
Parker house 
rolls 


Gelatin with 





whipped crear | 


Raisin pie 
Ice cream 


White milk 
Chocolate milk 
Fruit juice 


Apples 


Oranges 





| Raisin sliced 


Chicken 

with w.w.toast 
Individual 
chicken pies 
Broiled calves’ 
liver with rice | 
} 
Mashed 
potatoes | 
garnished with 
butter and 
parsley 


Buttered beets 
Hubbard 


squash 


Waldorf on 
lettuce 
Deviled egg 

on lettuce 
Head lettuce 
with thousand 
island dressing 





Pimiento cheese 
with lettuce 

Chopped 
vegetables 
with whole 
wheat bread 


Hot corn 
muffins 


Peach shortcake} 
Coconut pie 
Charlotte russe | 


White milk 
Chocolate milk 
Fruit juice 


Apples 
Bananas 
Grapes 


Week of 





Celery 


with croutons 


Roast pork 
with dressing 
and apple 
sauce 

Baby !ima 
beans 

Boiled rice 
with tomato 
sauce 


Peas with 
carrots 

Fresh turnip 
greens 

Potato and 
celery 

Tomato with 
cottage cheese 

Congealed fruit 
on lettuce 


Lettuce and 
tomato 


| Raisin with 


whole wheat 
bread 
Swiss cheese on 
rye bread 


Whole wheat 
Hot rolls 


Hot apple roll 
with hard 
sauce 


| Iee cream 


White milk 
Chocolate milk 
Fruit juice 


Apples 
Oranges 


with saltines 


| Bean soup 

| —— 

| Salmon 

croquettes 
with cabbage 

slaw 

| = = 

| Black-eyed 
peas 

| Au gratin 

} 


potatoes 


Steamed green 
cabbage 
Okra and 
tomatoes 
Kidney bean 
and celery 
Peach and pear 
Cabbage slaw 
with pimiento 
Asparagus and 
tomato 


| Chicken salad 
Olive with 
lettuce 
Cream cheese 
on whole 
wheat bread 


Hot muffins 
Raisin sliced 
Rolls 





| Hot ginger 
bread with 
sauce 
Gelatin with 
cream 

Ice cream 


White milk 
Chocolate milk 
Fruit juice | 





Apples 
| Bananas | 
Grapes 


Chocolate bars, salted peanuts, potato chips 


forming bad companionships and bad habits, and 


unhealthful lunching in neighborhood shops and 
“hot-dog” stands have been eliminated; instead 
opportunity for supplementing book 


there is 


learning with positive social training. 


Pupils Must Eat in Lunchroom 


5e, 7e and 10¢ 


plate lunches 


Vegetable 
with saltines 


Hot roast beef 
sandwiches 
with brown 
gravy 


Boston baked 
beans 

Candied sweet 
potatoes 


Escalloped 
tomatoes 
Florida kale 


Potato with 
lettuce 
Pineapple with 
cheese 
combination 
Stuffed celery 
hearts on 
lettuce 
— | 

Ham on white 

reac 
Tomato and 
lettuce 

on whole 

wheat bread 


Hot rolls 
Whole wheat 


| Corn muffins 


Bread pudding 
with lemon 
sauce 


| Peach with 


cream 
Cherry pie 

Ice cream 
White milk 
Chocolate milk 
Fruit juice 
Apples 
Oranges 


Every menu must be balanced. 


wisely! The children come to regard the lunch 
period as a time for social enjoyment and relaxa- 
tion. Thoughtful parents, too, have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their children are in school 
and not subjected to the many dangers that might 
befall them in the streets. 


Central Kitchen Serves Small Schools Only 


The larger schools are not served from central 
kitchens. They already enjoy the advantages of 
volume. The plan applies only to the small schools. 

The personnel is well trained and knows the 


value of foods and how to handle them correctly. 
Intelligent attention is given to selection and 
preparation of foods. 


A ruling of the school board compels pupils 


either to go home for lunch or to remain on the 
school grounds and to eat their lunches in the 
lunchroom, whether bought there or brought from 
home. How important then that there be a com- 
fortable, attractive place to furnish the proper 
environment for teaching pupils how to eat 
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All menus are made by the general supervisor 
and the small schools are furnished with the menu 
a day in advance. Through the cooperation of 
teachers and principal the manager knows about 
how many to prepare for and estimates with sur- 
prising accuracy the quantities that will be needed 
and orders accordingly from the central kitchen. 








The department maintains panel trucks oper- 
ated by young men of good character, who are 
neat, interested and dependable. There must be 
perfect cooperation between them and the kitchen 
personnel in scheduling work, and there must be 
systematic and careful handling at every step to 
ensure the arrival of the foods in first-class con- 
dition and on time. 

Each school’s order is assembled separately and 
kept separate until reaching its destination. Hot 
foods are measured out and placed in special, 
sanitary, heat-resisting containers provided for 
that purpose. Covered metal boxes are used for 
sandwiches and bread. Because of the bulkiness 
and the need of special icing service, ice cream, 
milk and fruit juices are delivered directly to the 
lunchrooms. 


Books Are Carefully Kept 


After the serving period the trucks pick up any 
returns and the day’s receipts, and bring them to 
the central kitchen where they are checked. From 
there the bank deposits are made. Receipts are 
always deposited in full. No payments whatever 
are made from the receipts. All payments for 
merchandise are made at the end of the month by 
the cafeteria department’s central office. 

Careful checking is just as important in this as 
in any business. There must be checking and ac- 
counting for every item of purchases, miscellane- 
ous expenses and receipts. 

A form has been devised that shows the daily 
transports, returns, net servings, net charges, 
sales and cash reconciliation combined in a simple 
Way on a single sheet. The unit used in listing 
items is “one serving.” This facilitates easy check- 
ing and extending. The total net cost of provisions 
transported for the day is really the total invoice 
of goods sent from the central kitchen to the 
lunchroom and is charged as such on the cafeteria 
department’s books. Only goods sent from the 
central kitchen are extended in this cost column 
since, for example, the milk or ice cream are 
charged directly through invoices from the dairy 
companies. All net servings, however, are ex- 
tended into the sales-value column, and the total 
sales value when reconciled with respect to any 
allowances for welfare lunches, charges and col- 
lections shows the actual cash turned in. This is 
the amount with which the lunchroom is credited 
as its actual daily receipts. 

The question may be raised as to how bulk 
foods can be measured accurately enough to take 
care of shrinkage. While this naturally cannot be 
done with the same degree of precision as with 
piece items, such as sandwiches, nevertheless, it 
can be accomplished accurately enough to avoid 


waste or carelessness in handling. Of cooked 
foods, an allowance margin of one extra serving 
in every ten will allow for shrinkage. Of course, 
it is necessary that the size of the servings be 
stipulated and that each be carefully measured. 


Form C 10 | 
TRANSPORTS AND CASH RECONCILIATION | 
SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 
JACKSONVILLE AND DUVAL COUNTY, FLORIDA 






































Transported From To 
Day Date 19 ° . 
| Cafeteria List all items by Number of servings Cafeteria 
| 
= Unita a Coste of Y 
leeued | Returns | Net ng Transported Values 
i ic Each Total ¢ Each] Tofal 
Soup | | 
+ + _—— -+ 
Meat | 
+ 7 4}—__§__ dn 
Meat Substitute | 
+ + - —— +—__# oe | 
Vegetables | } | | | 
+ + — ee ee ee ss 
| 
, - 
Salads | | 
a +. + —s —- 
_ mass 
Sandwiches | | 
+ — ——+— 4 _ 
me 1 T 
+ 7 . - 
Desserts | | T T 
+ 
| 
+ + 
} | 
+ + + 
} | 
_ a + — 
Fruit | | | 
+ + + 
| 
4 
: T T 
Confections 
} 4 + 4 4 
+ — | 
+ 
Ice Cream | 
+ 
| | 
+ +--—_}+_+_+___+__+4+ 
Mik | | j | 
es 
TOTALS | | 
Less Allowance for Services, Welfare, ete 
Difference 
+ 
Lese Charges Today 
Dnfference 
Pius Collections Today 
Cash Seles due to be turned in 
ACTUAL CASH TURNED IN i 
T 
Shortage 
Overage 





Checked by Sender 
Checked by Receiver 


This form serves as a daily invoice of foods transported to 
a lunchroom, as indicated by the total extensions in the cost 


column. It also serves as a report of sales, and a cash 


reconciliation sheet for the day’s receipts. 


Based upon periodic cost studies the costs at 
which items are to be charged to the receiving 
lunchroom are determined. 

Prices of servings range from one to five cents 
except for a few special dishes that are offered 
from time to time which range in price from six 
to ten cents. 

Every child whether purchasing his lunch at 
the lunchroom or bringing it from home receives 
the free service of tray, cup, silver, napkin and 
water. 

There were 308,277 lunches served in Jackson- 
ville during the 1934-1935 term in the twelve 
schools served under our central kitchen plan. Re- 
sults of the last two years have proved that the 
plan can be worked satisfactorily, and that it is a 
good solution of successful feeding in small schools. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


| FACTS 


Knox Gelatine is pre- 
pared under scientific 
control throughout and 
takes six weeks to make. 


Analysis 
Knox Gelatine 


Protein (14 amino 
acids) 85.0-86.0% 
Calcium Phosphate 
1.0-1.25 “, 
Fat (less than) 0.1% 
Moisture 13.0-14.0 “, 
Carbohydrate Nil 





Knox Gelatine ex- 
ceeds in quality all 
U. S. P. standards 

.no carbohy- 
drates ... pH about 
6.0... bacteriolog- 
ically safe. 


Seven to ten days are 
required to remove 
the calcium phos- 
phate. 










aunshine 
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, 





GELATINE 


ral” 
with SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Unlike a Cultivated Taste 
Such as Olives 


Gelatine makes good with the child from infancy upward. Did you ever see a 
child who didn’t naturally like gelatine? Nature sets the standard—Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine fills the need. 


Knox Sparkling Gelatine answers every need of the cafeteria manager. It is an 
energy food which does not suffer from over heaviness —a piquant dessert that 
is not cloying. 


Make sure it’s Knox Sparkling Gelatine because only Knox can offer you a 
gelatine of such uniformly high standards. Knox Sparkling Gelatine may be 
had in institutional packages of larger size which proportionately reduce the cost. 


You may also now obtain KNOX JELL—a ready-to-set jell 
with pure flavor added. A quality product in 26 oz. tins 
and 34 oz. packages and only takes 5 minutes to make. 


KNOX SPARKLING 








KNOX GELATINE LABORATORIES, 467 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE yor brochures on Food Economy and Diets using Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine. 
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Lunch Counter “Best Sellers” 
Submitted by 
HAROLD SIEGEL and MRS. JEAN HEWITT 


Iaculty Manager and Dietitian, Respectively, Evander 
Childs High School Lunchroom, New York City 


10c Plate Lunches 


Twelve 

I—Corned beef hash (No. 8 scoop); baked beans;* 

coleslaw (1 tablespoonful); one-half slice but- 
tered bread; soup or cocoa (4 oz.); fruit. 

II—Cod fish cakes (No. 8 scoop); spaghetti;* cole- 


slaw; one-half slice buttered bread; soup or 
cocoa; fruit. 

Il1I—Beef a la mode, potato pancake (4 oz.); cole- 
slaw; one-half slice buttered bread; soup or 
cocoa; applesauce. 

IV—Scrambled eggs on toast;* mashed potatoes;* 


coleslaw; soup or cocoa; fruit. 

V—Frankfurters, 2; mashed potatoes;* sauerkraut, 
1 fork; one-half slice buttered bread; soup or 
cocoa; fruit. 

VI—Salmon croquettes (No. 8 scoop); mashed po- 
tatoes;* coleslaw; one-half slice buttered bread; 
soup or cocoa; fruit. 

| VII—Bacon sandwich, 3 slices; mashed 

coleslaw; soup or cocoa; fruit. 

| VII1I—Omeliette with currant jelly; mashed potatoes ;* 

coleslaw; one-half slice buttered bread; soup or 
cocoa; fruit. 

IX—-Grilled cheese sandwich (No. 8 slice); bacon, 2 
slices; mashed potatoes;* coleslaw; one-half slice 
buttered bread; soup or cocoa; fruit. 

X—Hamburger (No. 10 scoop); mashed potatoes;* 
coleslaw; one-half slice buttered bread; soup or 
cocoa; fruit. 

XI—Hot roast beef sandwich (No. 5); French fried 

potatoes;* coleslaw; soup or cocoa; fruit. 

| XII—Daily vegetable plate of any three vegetables;* 

one-half slice buttered bread. 


potatoes ;* 


No. 16 scoop. 

Note: Two ounces of gravy is served with each of the 

| foregoing plate lunches without extra charge. Fruits 

| served are: 1 slice of canned pineapple; one-half canned 
peach; one-half canned pear; No. 20 scoop applesauce, 
or fresh fruit such as banana or apple, depending on 
the market price. 


Milk Bread Best for Sandwiches 


The great importance of milk in the diet of children 
has led to its inclusion in the school lunch in many forms. 
One of the simplest sources of milk solids frequently over- 
looked by the cafeteria manager is “milk bread.” Sand- 
wiches form a large part of the school lunch. They are 
purchased at the school or are sent from home. Ordinary 
white bread usually contains a small amount of milk since 
the color of the crust is improved, the color of the crumb 
is of a creamy whiteness and lustre and the grain and 
texture of the loaf are superior to those of a loaf contain- 
ing no milk. In addition to ordinary white bread, bakeries 
also make a variety of breads. 

Standard definitions of various kinds of bread are set 
forth by the Food and Drug Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. These government standards 
refer to breads that are made in one state and transported 
into another state for sale. There are various state regu- 
lations in regard to the labeling of different types of bread 
to which the baker must conform within the prescribed 
territorial limits. The standards in many states are iden- 
tical with the federal definitions. 

Among the breads commonly available in bakeries, milk 
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bread is most valuable for the use of sandwiches in school 
cafeterias. In this bread whole milk or its equivalent in 
milk solids and water is used for the moistening ingredi- 
ents of the dough. The new definition adopted by the Food 
and Drug Administration for milk bread is as follows: 

“Milk bread is the product, in the form of loaves or 
smaller units, obtained by baking a leavened and kneaded 
mixture of flour, salt, yeast and milk or its equivalent 
(milk solids and water in proportions normal to milk); 
with or without edible fat or oil, sugar and/or other fer- 
mentable carbohydrate substance. It may also contain 
diastatic and/or proteolytic ferments, and such minute 
amounts of unobjectionable salts as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients. (The propriety of the use of minute quantities 
of oxidizing agents as enzyme activators is reserved for 
future consideration and without prejudice.) The flour 
ingredient may include not more than 3 per cent of other 
edible farinaceous substance. Milk bread contains, one 
hour or more after baking, not more than 38 per cent of 
moisture.” 

The following proportions of milk, dry milk or dry skim 
milk and butter are necessary to make bread that will 
comply with the definition: 

100 lbs. flour plus 68 Ibs. liquid whole milk, or 

100 lbs. flour plus 84% lbs. dried whole milk, or 

100 lbs. flour plus 6 lbs. dried skim milk and 3 lbs. butter. 

The bureau of home economics of the Department of 
Agriculture has recently devised a formula for bread for 
use in school cafeterias called “school lunch bread.” The 
formula is being used successfully in many bakeries and 
contains approximately 12 per cent of dry skim milk, 
which increases the calcium content of the bread above that 
of “milk bread.” The formula as reduced to household size 
by the bureau is as follows: 


ScHOOL LUNCH BREAD 


2% cups hot water 2 tablespoons fat 
2 cakes compressed yeast 3 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons sugar 14% cups dried skim milk 
4 teaspoons salt (642 ounces) 
9 cups sifted flour 


Measure one-half cup of the hot water and when luke- 
warm (100° F.) add to the yeast. To the remaining hot 
water add the sugar, salt and fats. When lukewarm add 
the softened yeast and the dried skim milk sifted with the 
flour. Mix to a dough (will be soft and sticky) and knead 
with the hands in the bowl. Rub a little fat over the top 
of the dough, and cover. Allow to rise in a warm place 
(80° F.) for 2% hours. Cut, and mold the dough into 
loaves, place in greased pans, again rub fat lightly on the 
tops of the loaves, and cover. Place in a warm place (90° 
to 95° F.) and let rise until nearly double in bulk (about 
45 to 50 minutes). Bake pound loaves for 40 minutes in a 
hot oven (400°-425° F.). These quantities of ingredients 
make three pounds of bread. 





Pattern for School Lunch 


Children in grades 4, 5, 6 and 7 in the public schools of 
Glen Head, N. Y., carry out in weekly rotation a school 
lunch preparation project. A concrete pattern is furnished 
the children, containing the essentials of a satisfactory 
lunch. It includes the following: (1) milk (one-half pint 
or more) or two foods containing milk; (2) a full serving 
of vegetables or fruits; (3) substantial foods, such as 
bread and butter, potatoes, macaroni and beans; (4) des- 
serts, if desired, with emphasis placed on those made of 
milk or fruit, and (5) a hot food, at least in the winter. 
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Better Transportation at Lower Cost 


How waste in pupil transportation 
has been overcome in a rural Cali- 
fornia school district and greater 
efficiency secured are revealed i this 
account of happenings mm Caruthers 
Union High School District. All 


drivers are required to pass a state 
examination and any driver known 
to be careless 1s replaced at once 


By C. L. WALTON 


have made a phenomenal development on ac- 

count of the union high school law under 
which the territory of several elementary districts 
is incorporated into one union high school district. 
The elementary district government rests with a 
board of three trustees for each district and the 
high school district is governed by a board of five 
trustees. 

The high school districts began offering bus 
transportation about eighteen years ago and there 
soon developed considerable resentment on the 
part of parents because of the fact that the older 
boys and girls could ride to high school and the 
little ones still had to walk. Gradually, transpor- 
tation has been introduced in the elementary 
schools. In many places, however, we now have 
the wasteful system of two busses going over the 
same road, one for high school pupils and one for 
elementary pupils. 

It has been found possible in some areas for 
the school boards to unite in employing the same 
person to act as district superintendent of the 
various districts. In one San Joaquin Valley high 
school district this plan has been followed for a 
number of years with considerable saving both 
to the high and to the elementary districts. 

The elementary bus of one district collects all 
pupils, both elementary and high, west of a cer- 
tain town, while the high school bus collects the 


I THE rural sections of California high schools 


elementary pupils east of that town and delivers 
them to their school. The high school pupils 
brought in from the west side are then trans- 
ferred to the high school bus and taken to the 
high school located six miles east in the next town. 
Similar exchanges are made with the elementary 
busses operating in the same town in which the 
high school is located, resulting in saving many 
miles each day. 

The costs for five high school busses over a 
seven-year period are given in the table. 

Insurance and depreciation are so variable that 
they have been segregated and placed below the 
operating costs. Insurance covers three items: 
fire, public liability and accident compensation for 
the drivers (but not the pupils). The public lia- 
bility premiums took a decided drop when cover- 
age on all the busses in the three school districts 
was combined in one policy. In addition to the 
reduced premium on account of the fleet rate thus 
obtained, the insurance company made a further 
reduction because of the perfect record of no 
accidents over a period of several years. The table 
shows this reduction beginning in the 1932 col- 
umn. : 

Safety of operation depends to a large extent 
on the type of driver employed. It pays to con- 
tinue employing good drivers from year to year. 
New men and untried substitutes can easily be- 
come confused by the added responsibility of bus 
discipline and special regulations in force for 
school buszes. All drivers must pass a state ex- 
aminaticn. Any driver known to be careless must 


Costs ror Five Hicgn Scuoot Busses 


1928-29) 1929-30) 1930-31, 1931-32) 1932-33) 1933-34, 1934-35 








Total mileage 26,237 | 32,166 | 28,493 27,617 | 30,814 | 29,617 | 31,142 
Total number of passen- | 

gers* 35,556 | 45,799 | 47,568 | 52,110 | 56,072 | 45,461 | 42,232 
Drivers’ salaries $1,725 | $2,002 | $1,648 | $1,779 | $1,670 | $1,336 | $1,349 
Supplies, services and re- 

pairs $2,104 | $1,997 | $1,974 | $1,812 | $2,045 | $1,563 | $1,764 
Operating cost per mile. 14.7¢ 12.4¢ 12.7¢ 13.0¢ 12. le 9.9¢ 10.0¢ 
Operating cost per pas- 

senger 10.8¢ 8.8¢ 7.6¢ 6.9¢ 6.6¢ 6.4e 7.4¢ 
Insurance $68 $507 $609 $625 $431 $340 $338 
Depreciation $1,866 | $1,478 | $1,168 $947 $757 $608 $486 | 
Totai cost per mile 22.0c | 18.6c | 18.9¢ | 18.7¢ | 15.9¢ | 13.0c | 12.6¢ | 
Total cost per passenger.| 16.2c 13.1e 11.3¢ 9.9¢ 8.7¢ | 8.5e 9.3¢ 

°A pupil whe sides heat seeutian and oveting anets sone Geminge 
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SCHOOL WARDROBES 
AND folding WALLS 


Fairhurst Wardrobes care for more pupils than do other wardrobes 
of equal dimensions. All parts subject to stress are amply rugged. In 
the open position the doors are entirely out of the way at the ends 
of each compartment.The doors pivot, there are no rollers or wheels, 
no track or slots on the floor. The operation is simple, smooth, and 
quiet.The interior arrangement remains unchanged, and aisles and 
interiors are free from obstructions whether the doors are opened 
or closed. Sagging of floors does not affect operation of doors in any 
way. All wardrobes furnished complete in wood or metal, including 


hooks and hangers. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. - TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 


Also OC f° Fairhurst folding walls. Lock rigidly into place. 


May be furnished with black boards and continuous chalk rail. 
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be replaced without delay. It is possible to employ 
men who live near the school at a reasonable 
salary. One full-time employee is required and 
the man hired for this position can drive one bus 
and care for all of them. 

When the busses are on hand at a central point 
at the start of the day, the mechanic can warm 
up all of them and check them over for possible 
defects. He can put in the summer months over- 
hauling the engines, repairing and repainting. It 
is false economy to let boys in mechanics classes 
monkey with school busses, many school systems 
have learned to their sorrow. 

The item of depreciation is quite subjective. In 
the table 20 per cent of the value of the previous 
year has been deducted for each bus. As the 
busses get older the depreciation becomes less. At 
the end of 1934 two of these busses had been run- 
ning thirteen years, and one in particular had 
reached the point where the cost of repairs offset 
the benefit of the low depreciation. With cheaper 











busses this point would be reached sooner, no 
doubt. It therefore seems to be a real economy to 
purchase a truck chassis of sufficient weight and 
stamina to hold up over a period of years. 

California regulations for busses now forbid 
overloading and require every safety precaution 
possible, such as: spare tire, tools, two stop lights, 
windshield wipers, rear-vision mirrors, four- 
wheel brakes, SCHOOL BUS signs in letters four 
inches high, signaling devices, fire extinguishers, 
safety kit, and proper heating and ventilating de- 
vices. 

Under these regulations, “the driver shall 
be held responsible for the orderly conduct of 
pupils transported. Continued disorderly conduct 
or persistent refusal to submit to the authority of 
the driver shall be sufficient reason for refusing 
transportation to any pupil.” While such regula- 
tions cost money, they may prove to be real econo- 
mies if they prevent expensive accidents and in- 
juries to the pupils. 





When It’s Wash Day for the Walls 


(Continued from page 55) 


water be changed frequently. The cleaning solu- 
tion is not changed, but is completely used. 

The air condition of the room determines the 
size of the section of the surface that can be 
cleaned at one time. The cleaning solution must 
not be allowed to dry on the wall or ceiling. Hence 
the necessity for thorough rinsing. In some cases, 
full strength cleaning solution may be used with- 
out damaging the paint. 

This is strictly a question of good judgment on 
the part of the foreman. 

When the interior of a building is to be re- 
painted, and the walls and ceilings are very dirty 
and cannot be satisfactorily cleaned with the usual 
cleaning agent, it may be necessary to use tri- 
sodium phosphate, finding the strength of mate- 
rial to be used in the same manner as heretofore 
explained. More care must be taken with tri- 
sodium phosphate than with the usual cleaning 
agent, because it is far more powerful than the 
usual cleaning agent, and, if not carefully used, 
makes a solution that will cut and destroy the 
paint. 

The height of the scaffold is determined by the 
height of the washers. A washer’s head, when 
washing ceilings, should be six inches from the 
ceiling. A greater distance than this will cause 
the washers to reach. This tires them rapidly. 





A lesser distance that this requires the washers 
to crouch and prevents them from seeing clearly 
what they are doing. Hence the necessity of hav- 
ing washers of a uniform height. 





What It Costs to Overheat 


“It is better for a thermometer to read 68° F. than 70° 
F.,” health authorities state. Overheated rooms cause more 
colds than underheated rooms, according to physicians. 

In the studies of the New York Commission on Ventila- 
tion, it was found that an increase of 2° F. above normal 
room temperature brought a 70 per cent increase in ail- 
ments of the nose and throat. 

Aside from the question of health, there is the item of 
expense. The table quoted below shows how costly it is to 
heat beyond 70° F. 


Temperatures Extra Cost Over 70° F. 


71° F. 3.1% 
72° F. 6.2% 
73° F. 9.4% 
74° F, 12.5% 
75° F. 15.6% 
76° F. 18.7% 
17° F. 21.9% 
78° F. 25.0% 
79° F. 28.0% 
80° F. 31.0% 


The school engineer often does not realize the waste in 
fuel caused by overheating. The pupils are much less 
alert when seated in overheated rooms. 
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Hosart KITCHEN MACHINES 
GO TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
AND TO THE 
“JUST 
AROUND THE CORNER” 





A HOBART FOOD MACHINE IS 
COMPLETED EVERY 2' MINUTES 
































#1,000,000.°° WORTH OF MACHINES 
IN PROCESS AT 
ALL TIMES 












OVER $#1,000,000.°° WORTH OF MACHINES ARE 
CARRIED IN STOCK BY HOBART BRANCHES AND 
7 AGENCIES FOR QUICK 

Bs, DELIVERY 








MIXERS DISHWASHERS 


Be sure to read Hobart’s latest folder . . . prepared for 
kitchen operators . . . showing the ne west improved 
models of Hobart Kitchen Machines. 


7 OBART 


SOLD BY LEADING KITCHEN OUTFITTERS 
NATIONWIDE SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
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POTATO PEELERS 
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TO DEVELOP A 
SINGLE NEW AND BETTER MODEL, 
HOBART SPENDS AS MUCH AS 

$ 50,000.°° FOR ENGINEERING 
AND TOOLS 








AIR WHIPS 


SLICERS 


ae ee ee 


The Hobart Mfg. Co., Dept. H-711, Troy, Ohio, 


1) Please send details about the new models of machines checked below. 


—) Mixer (1) Dishwasher 2 Glasswasher 1) Potato Peeler OSlicer 
OAir Whip OAir Whip Attachment for Hobart Mixer OFood Cutter 
Name 
Street Address 
City and State..... 
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NEWS IN REVIEW «<ee- 








Double-Header of Addresses and Demonstrations 
Holds Interest of Public School Business Officials 


It was a happy arrangement that 
brought the National Association of 
Public School Business Officials to 
Minneapolis for its twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention. 

Through cooperation extended by 
Dr. Carroll R. Reed, superintendent 
of schools, and his associates headed 
by George F. Womrath, assistant 
superintendent in charge of business 
affairs, and convention director, a 
double-header show was staged for the 
benefit of visitors, in which the cur- 
tain was raised on numerous interest- 
ing scenes showing the Minneapolis 
Plant Administration Building in ac- 
tion. All danger of conflict between 
the show at the Hotel Radisson and 
that set up by the board of education 
was eliminated through dividing the 
week’s activities into an auxiliary pro- 
gram and a regular program. 

As early as Saturday, members of 
the association, friends and guests, 
began arriving in town so that by 
Monday morning a good attendance 
was assured—better even than antici- 
pated. Tuesday saw the start of the 
regular sessions with bookings at the 
hotel filled to capacity and every avail- 
able space taken in the exhibition 
rooms. Some fifty exhibitors availed 
themselves of this opportunity to pre- 
sent their latest products to the school 
men assembled. The exhibits were 
handsomely staged and informative. 


Wood Floor Demonstration 


The first day of the week was spent 
for the most part at the Plant Admin- 
istration Building, where throughout 
the day illustrated talks were pre- 
sented by members of the staff of that 
organization on such subjects as gen- 
eral building construction, janitorial- 
engineering service, fuel, plumbing 
and floor maintenance. Among the in- 
teresting demonstrations given was 
that taking place on a 50 by 50-foot 
maple floor to show proper methods of 
cleaning, preserving and sealing wood 
floors. Visitors were taken back and 
forth from hotel headquarters in auto- 
mobiles. 

Following the opening session in 
which addresses of welcome were ex- 
tended the assemblage by city officials, 
and business reports read by President 
James J. Ball, asistant superintendent 
in charge of business management, 
board of education, Denver, and other 
officers, the convention got into full 
swing. The three ensuing days were 







filled with programs of interest to 
every one interspersed with visits to 
the exhibits and informal get-togeth- 
ers. The annual banquet held on 
Wednesday was the gala social occa- 
sion of the week. 

The keynote of the convention was 
voiced by Dr. Carroll R. Reed early 
in the week when he expressed the 
vital need for more efficient expendi- 
ture of school money. Those who had 
spent the day before studying the re- 
search work carried on at the Plant 
Administration Building of the Minne- 
apolis public schools were quick to 
realize the strength of Doctor Reed’s 
message. 


View Construction Problems 


Federal housing administration was 
discussed during the week by Fred 
Schilplin, state director, Federal 
Housing Administration, Minneapolis, 
and the question of whether school 
building costs can be comparative was 
considered by C. L. Wooldridge, super- 
intendent of buildings, board of edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh. Other subjects of 
interest were adapting the high school 
building to the school program, build- 
ing problems, and the business of pub- 
lic school administration. These were 
presented respectively by Dr. Homer 
W. Anderson, superintendent of 
schools, Omaha; Ernest T. Friton, 
architect, St. Louis, and N. E. Viles, 
state director, school building service 
department of public schools, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

Friday afternoon saw interest cen- 
tering again at the Plant Administra- 
tion Building where attention was di- 
rected to such subjects as the care, 
maintenance and refinishing of slate 
blackboards, equipment, tools, sup- 
plies and materials best adapted to 
washing plaster walls and ceilings and 
woodwork in school buildings. Visitors 
were shown, for example, cloth shades 
and Venetian blinds in the making as 
part of a discussion of single versus 
double-hung cloth window shades and 
cloth shades versus Venetian blinds. 

Much food for thought was provided 
in a round-table meeting in which the 
needs for and the methods to be pur- 
sued in the training of public school 
janitors-engineers-custodians were dis- 
cussed. The question was raised as to 
what cooperative steps might be taken 
by the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials and the Na- 
tional Association of Engineers and 


Custodians for the national advance- 
ment of the services rendered by public 
school janitors-engineers-custodians. 

The following officers were named: 
President, Paul H. Scholz, business 
manager, board of education, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; vice president, John S. 
Mount, inspector of accounts, state 
department of education, Trenton, 
N. J.; secretary, H. W. Cramblet, sec- 
retary, board of public education, 
Pittsburgh; treasurer, Albert Auster- 
merhl, secretary, board of education, 
Camden, N. J. 





Four New York School 
Buildings Are Approved 


Four new buildings planned within 
New York City limits will be erected 
at a cost of $2,500,000. Plans have 
been finally approved for the building 
of the new Andrew Jackson High 
School, St. Albans, Long Island. This 
building will be similar to other re- 
cently erected high schools and will 
cost approximately $1,440,800. It will 
have a seating capacity of 3,696. 

Two other new school buildings 
have likewise been approved: P. S. 
247, Brooklyn, at a cost of $326,000, 
with seats for 1,770 boys and girls in 
elementary grades; and P. S. 107, the 
Bronx, to cost $473,000, with seats for 
1,677 boys and girls. An addition to 
P. S. 86 in the Bronx has also been 
approved to cost $180,000. This will 
accommodate 1,130. 





Chicago Will Eliminate 
110 Portable Buildings 


With notice that the PWA has ap- 
proved a grant of $1,700,000 to be 
used for school construction purposes 
in Chicago, William J. Bogan, super- 
intendent of schools, has announced 
plans for the completion of twenty- 
seven new schools and additions. 

The remainder of the cost of the 
$5,716,000 construction projects will 
be defrayed by pledging tax-anticipa- 
tion warrants with the PWA. 

The replacements planned will elim- 
inate 110 portable school units and 
will house the pupils in up-to-date 
school buildings. 





Commission Protects Teachers 


School teachers of Tennessee have 
been protected from further solicita- 
tion by agents of the National Educa- 
tors Mutual Association, Inc., through 
the intervention of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Washington, 
D. C., which has issued a stop order 
suspending the effectiveness of the 
registration statement filed by the 
company. The company had been sell- 
ing so-called endowment bonds under 
terms which the commission found 
“untrue and misleading.” 
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A NEW Idea 


FOR THE 
SHOWER ROOM 


Had you thought it inevitable that showers use expensive 
quantities of hot water? Then here’s a new idea—a shower 
head that uses only one-third the usual amount, and costs 
very little besides. If you’re wasting hot water, it’s time 
to replace the shower heads doing the wasting. Install the 
Crane Economy Shower Head and bring the shower room 


down to an economical basis. 


THE CRANE 


SHO W4 RATES we 


MORE 
SHOWER LOW-COST 


3 The new Economy Shower Head saves 
water because it directs water only at the 

L E S S bather—none is wasted as in a circular 
WAT E R spray which is effective only at its center. 
Actually, only one-third the amount of 

water used by a 4-inch spray head is re- 

quired by the Economy. Large diameter 

outlet resists clogging. Removable brass 


spreader breaks up the stream by a swirling 


action which precipitates good wet drops in 
place of mist-like spray. Spray guide con- 
forms spread of shower to an elliptical shape 
which fits a tub, concentrates on the bather. 
Ball joint easily adjusted, will not corrode, 
has spring-loaded packing. Openings in 
spray guide aerate the spray, give soothing 
effect to body. Furnished for 34” or 1%” 
pipe, with ball joint only. Of solid brass, 
heavily chromium plated. Cost is much 


less than ordinary shower heads. 


CRANE CoO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


CRANE PLUMBING AND 


HEATING MATERIALS 
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Expect Ten Million Visitors in American 
Schools During Fifteenth Education Week 


More than 6,000,000 parents visited 
the schools last year during American 
Education Week. This year the fif- 
teenth annual observance of the week, 
on Nov. 11 to 17, is expected to at- 
tract 10,000,000 adults into the schools. 

Sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American Legion, 
this annual celebration of the found- 
ing of free schools calls for the par- 
ticipation of all schools and citizens. 

The general theme is “The School 
and Democracy” and on the opening 
day, Armistice Day, the discussion 
topic is “The School and the Citizen.” 
The American Legion will take the 
lead in the ceremonies. 

Tuesday’s theme is “The School and 
the State,” the idea being that the 
public can at this time be informed 
of the costs of education as compared 
with other state functions, the need 
for new school legislation, tax revi- 
sions and comparative achievements 
of the state with other states. 


Recent steps taken by the federal 
government in support of schools will 
be reviewed on Wednesday, the topic 
being “The School and the Nation.” 
The six-point program of the National 
Committee on Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion will be stressed in many communi- 
ties. 

Topics for succeeding days in the 
week are as follows: Thursday, “The 
School and Social Change”; Friday, 
“The School and Country Life”; Sat- 
urday, “The School and Recreation,” 
and Sunday, “Education and the Good 
Life.” Last year forty governors is- 
sued American Education Week proc- 
lamations. 

Supt. Harold G. Campbell of the 
New York City schools has asked his 
principals to anticipate the difficulties 
that many parents face in daily em- 
ployment and home duties and to give 
evening demonstrations of school 
work. Last year half a million par- 
ents visited the schools during the 
week in New York City alone. 





Cincinnati Survey Published 


The survey of the Cincinnati public 
schools made by the U. S. Office of 
Education at the request of the Cin- 
cinnati board of education and the 
Bureau of Governmental Research has 
recently been published. It is avail- 
able to members of the profession 
upon request. 





"March of Education" 


The Office of Education announces, 
with September, 1935, the publication 
of a monthly news letter entitled 
“March of Education.” This news 
letter will be supplementary to School 
Life, and will be published between 
the issues of this journal. 





Work Is Being Pushed 
on High School Standards 


By January 1 the research staff of 
the Committee for Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards is ex- 
pected to have developed a body of 
material that will be sufficiently sat- 
isfactory to warrant experimental 
try-out in several hundred represen- 
tative secondary schools, both public 
and private, it is announced. 

More than 2,500 abstracts of signi- 
ficant research studies in the second- 
ary education field have been made 
during the past year, and these ab- 
stracts have been used as a basis for 
tentative check lists of several hun- 
dred features judged to be character- 
istic of satisfactory or superior schools. 


The Washington headquarters, 
opened in September, are in charge of 
Walter Crosby Eells, who acts as co- 
ordinator of research for the study. 
He is being assisted by Dr. M. L. 
Alstetter of George Peabody College. 


Coming 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Division meeting, Minne- 
sota Education Association, Minneapolis. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 2—Iowa State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Manhattan, Hays, Dodge 
City, Hutchinson and Chanute. 

Nov. 1-2—School Health Conference, De- 
partment of School Health and Physical 
Education, N. E. A., Philadelphia. 

Nov. 4-7—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 6-8—North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Bismarck. 

Nov. 7-9—Arkansas Education Association, 
Little Rock 

Nov. 7-9—Colorado Education Association, 


Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction, 
simultaneously. 
Nov. 7-9—Missouri State Teachers Associa- 


tion, St. Louis. 

Nov. 7-9—Wisconsin Education Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 8-l1l—New Jersey State Teachers As- 
sociation, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 11-17—American Education Week. 

Nov. 21-23—Louisiana Teachers Associa- 
tion, Alexandria. 
Nov. 25-26—New York State Teachers As- 
sociation, House of Delegates, Albany. 
Nov. 25-27—South Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, Aberdeen. 
Nov. 26-29—Virginia 
tion, Inc., Richmond. 
Nov. 28-30—-Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, San Antonio. 

Nov. 29-30—Idaho Education Association, 
Boise. 

Nov. 29-30—Representative Assembly, Wash- 
ington Education Association, Seattle. 


Education Associa- 


Special Two-Year Course 
Is Adopted by N. Y. U. 


A unified two-year special course of 
study has been inaugurated at Wash- 
ington Square College of New York 
University. This will not require for- 
mal examinations until the end of the 
second year. The program has been 
designed to dovetail into the regular 
liberal arts course. The first year it 
will include the fundamentals of the 
physical sciences; the history of West- 
ern culture; art or music and one elec- 
tive, with special attention on the lan- 
guages. In the second year there will 
be courses in biology and psychology, 
analyses of the social sciences, social 
and community problems, literature, 
philosophy and an elective. 

One hundred freshmen have en- 
rolled for the course, adopted par- 
ticularly for nonprofessional students. 





Protest Textbook Treatment of Negro 


Considerable textbook revision is 
necessary to give the American Negro 
a square deal, according to the Con- 
ference on Education and Race Rela- 
tions, which has headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga. The conference has re- 
cently completed a study of public 
school texts in history, civics and lit- 
erature and the “omissions and inclu- 
sions that make for misunderstanding” 
are treated in a pamphlet published 
by the conference called “School Books 
and Racial Antagonisms.” 


Meetings 


Dec. 4-7—American Vocational Association, 
Chicago. 

Dec. 7—-Delegate Assembly, Nebraska State 
Teachers Association. 

Dec. 26-28—Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Springfield. 

Dec. 26-28—Ohio 
Columbus. 

Dec. 26-28—Oregon State 
ciation, Portland. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 


Education Association, 


Teachers Asso- 


Jan. 2-4—-Florida Education Association, 
Orlando. 
Jan. 16-17—Association of American Col- 


lezges, New York City. 

Feb. 6-8—Oklahoma Education Association, 
Oklahoma City. 

Feb. 18-22—National Association of Deans 
of Women, St. Louis. 

Feb. 19-22—National Vocational Guidance 
Association, St. Louis. 

Feb. 21-22—American Association of Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, St. Louis. 

Feb. 22-27—Department of Superintendence, 
N. , St. Louis. 

March 12-14—-South Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Columbia. 

March 26-28—Alabama Education Associa- 
tion. 

April 11—California Teachers Association, 
San Francisco. 

April 15-18—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 16-18—Georgia Education Association, 
Macon. 

April 18—-Annual meeting of delegates, 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation. 

June 28-July 2—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Portland, Ore. 
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The sports and activities of childhood are conducive to 
healthy thirsts and appetites. Mission Orange Drink is the 
ideal thirst-quencher and appetizer. 

Made from the juice of tree-ripened California Valencia 
oranges, Mission Orange Drink is packed under vacuum 
and unchanged by heat. Vitamin C and all valuable fruit 
minerals are retained, together with the luscious, full, tangy 
flavor of sun-ripened oranges. 

Fresh from sunny California groves, Mission Orange Drink 
is bottled and distributed by more than 700 franchised 
dairies. Safeguarded by every dairy precaution to insure 
cleanliness and purity, Mission Orange Drink is an out- 
standing corrective essential for the juvenile diet. It is abso- 
lutely free from artificial flavoring and 


preservatives, and is not carbonated. 
* 

Mission Orange Drink is delivered ice-cold 
every morning by dairy service, in 8-ounce 
bottles, at a price well within the limit of 
youthful budgets. Become acquainted with 
this service, write to nearest address below, 
for details, 


MISSION DRY CORPORATION 


1601 E. 16th St., LOS ANGELES ¢@ 11 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK CITY 
510 N. Dearborn St., CHICAGO @ 383 Brannan St., SAN FRANCISCO 


MISSION 
ORANGE 














New England Distributors: 
Lenox, Inc., 216 State St., 
Boston, Mass. ® Southern 
States Distributors: Mission 
Distributing Co., Inc., 931 
Poydras St., New Orleans, 
La. © Hawaiian Distribu- 
tor: Hind-Clarke Dairy, Ho- 
nolulu, T. H. @ Western 
Canadian Distributors: Mis- 
sion Dairy Orange, 550 
Beatty St., Vancouver, B.C. 
Eastern Canadian Distribu- 
tors: H. K. McKeown Co., 
Ltd., 155 Beaubien St. W., 
Montreal, Canada. 


DRINK 


Remember, delicious, full fla- 
vored Mission Grapefruit Drink 
is available from your local 
dairy, unexcelled as an alter- 
nate beverage for school menus. 
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SINCE WE INSTALLED 
THE "MEASURED SOAP” 
SYSTEM OUR SOAP COSTS 
HAVE BEEN CUT 
IN HALF 












THAT'S FINE! 
AND I'VE NOTICED 










THAT THE 
{ WASHROOMS 
‘\ LOOK MUCH 





.. CLEANER 











SAVE MONEY 


FOR YOUR scHoo. 


Thousands of installations 


show savings of 40% to 50% 
> seorwonl you be pleased to get up at your next 


meeting and say, ‘‘We are saving 50% on wash- 
room soap costs?’’ And you can. For, the moment you 
install the Palmolive ‘‘Measured Soap’’ system, you cut 
your soap costs almost in half. 

And, just as important, you will be supplying your 
students with better soap . . . Palmolive, the world’s 
favorite toilet soap, in a special free-flowing form that 
assures their hands and faces true protection. 

Once you've seen the Palmolive ‘‘Measured Soap”’ dis- 
penser, you'll say there’s none better. It’s a beauty and 
works all the time. Can’t leak, cake or corrode. It measures 
just enough Palmolive for one good wash . . . no more. 

But why not let ‘Measured Soap”’ prove its advantages 
in your school, AT OUR EXPENSE! Let us make a FREE 
trial installation. Write to Colgate, Jersey City, N. J. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet consult- 
ing service can save you money. 
Our experts will be glad to give 
an unbiased answer on the best 
and most economical soap for 
any job. Using the right soap 
and the right method can save 
you a great deal of money in 
soap costs, workers’ time and 
even surface wear. Take advan- 
tage of this service. Write us 
today. There’s no obligation. 





100 WASHES FOR 1¢. With “Meas- 
ured Soap,” Palmolive Soap costs 
only 1/100 of a cent per wash! 


PALMOLIVE ‘Measured Soap’ 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 
Colgate- Palmolive- Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Darlington School Adds to 
Both Property and Plant 


Because of a substantial increase 
in enrollment, the Darlington School, 
tome, Ga., has leased adjoining prop- 
erty consisting of approximately 75 
acres and including several dwellings. 
It is hoped that it will be possible to 
make the acquisition of this estate a 
permanent part of the property, thus 
more than doubling the acreage of the 
school and permitting the construction 


of a golf course and many other 
needed improvements. 
Among other improvements made 


recently to the school plant is the erec- 
tion of a stadium with a capacity of 
more than 2,200. At the same time 
the playing field has been illuminated 
to permit night football. 

During the summer many other 
changes have been made. Space has 
been provided in South Hall for an 
up-to-date cafeteria and an enlarged 
and improved playroom has been pro- 
vided in the same building. Larger 
facilities for office personnel have been 
established in the main building and 
the capacity of the dining hall has 
been increased. 





Additions Made to Lakeside School 


The largest enrollment in its history 
is reported by the Lakeside School, 
Seattle, Wash., which has a total of 
109 pupils, including twenty-six new 
boys enrolled as boarders. This has 
made it necessary to enlarge the liv- 
ing quarters in the dormitory. Rooms 
for six boys have been added in the 
upper floor of this building. A collec- 
tion of some 2,000 tropical fish, which 
forms one of the most interesting ex- 
hibits in the school, has been moved 
into new quarters which have been 
repaired and redecorated. The tanks 
are attractively arranged and are on 
view for both pupils and visitors. 





Allison-James School Revises Courses 

Greater practicability in its curricu- 
lum to meet present needs has been 
achieved by changes in certain courses 
at the Allison-James School, Santa 
Fe, N. M. Recognizing the fact that 
only a small percentage of its pupils 
ever go to college, the junior high 
school work has been reorganized so 
as to provide a broader choice of ex- 
periences than the strictly college 
preparatory course would afford. The 
formal Spanish course in the ninth 
grade has been eliminated this year, 
according to Joseph A. Poncel, prin- 
cipal, and its place has been taken by 


a half year of practical arts course 
for boys and girls in which the boys 
are being given at least a six weeks’ 
course in cooking, while the girls are 
being given a six weeks’ course in 
manual training and shop work. The 
purely shop courses are also being re- 
vised into larger projects. At the 
present time the boys are constructing 
an adobe vegetable storehouse. 





Phillips Exeter Enrolls 700 


Approximately 700 pupils have reg- 
istered in Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., for the new term. This 
is the second largest number in its 
existence. New York contributes the 
greatest number of pupils, with 
Massachusetts and New Jersey fol- 
lowing. Eight foreign countries are 
also represented. 





Tries Country Day School Plan 


Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., is 
trying an interesting experiment this 
term, according to Clinton F. Zer- 
weck, head master. It is introducing a 
country day school plan, the progress 
of which is being carefully watched. 
Dr. Wilson Farrand, formerly head 
master, has been given the title of 
head master emeritus. 





McCallie School Erects 
New Senior Dormitory 
McCallie School at Chattanooga, 


Tenn., with an enrollment much 
larger than last year, is constructing 
an addition to Founders’ Home, its 
senior dormitory, at a cost of $25,000. 
It will contain rooms for twenty-two 
boys, two apartments for staff men, 
and will provide a recreation hall in 
the basement. 

The new addition will be ready for 
occupancy by Christmas, it is hoped 
by Dr. Spencer J. McCallie, head 
master. Two other dormitories at the 
school house the younger boys and the 
intermediate classes. The present dor- 
mitory space accommodates 125 boys. 

New equipment has been added to 
the commercial department of the 
school, instruction in which was begun 
last year. An art instructor from the 
University of Chattanooga has also 
been engaged for two days of the 
week. 





New Home for Wayland Principal 


A new home for the principal has 
been arranged by Wayland Academy, 
Beaver Dam, Wis. In addition to mi- 
nor changes made during the past 
summer, the academy was successful 
in selling the building formerly oc- 
cupied by this officer several blocks 
away and in establishing new head- 
quarters for him on the campus. Stan- 
ley C. Ross is now occupying that po- 
sition which for many years was held 
by Edwin P. Brown. 





Kemper Cadets Return to Find Many 
Improvements in Military School Plant 


Numerous plant improvements at 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, 
Mo., greeted the capacity cadet corps 
that assembled for the ninety-second 
annual session in September. Nine 
new lieutenants have added to the 
instructional staff, a full-time librar- 
ian has been appointed and there is a 
new steward. 

Changes in the science hall, the li- 
brary and the cadet clubroom have 
been extensive, according to Col. 
A. M. Hitch, superintendent. The 
physics and drawing rooms have been 
refloored, the old laboratory tables 
sanded and repainted, scientific ap- 
paratus has been placed in a new 
room especially designed to prevent it 
from deteriorating under the influence 
of light, and a model classroom with 
seats like an amphitheater has been 
provided. 

The library walls have been acous- 
tically treated and a new type of 
flooring installed. Indirect lighting, 
Venetian blinds and new radiators 


have been added. The chairs have 
been refinished and all the books more 
accessibly and artistically arranged. 
The tower room and other rooms on 
the north side of the building are 
cubicles for special collections. 

Some $5,000 has been spent in con- 
structing a new cadet clubroom. Fur- 
nishings are modern with chairs, 
divans and tables done in red leather 
with chromium plated steel tubing 
framework. Three regulation size 
pool tables have been added. Into the 
east wall has been built a huge fire- 
place of Indiana limestone. A new 
floor and both direct and _ indirect 
lighting have been installed, the fix- 
tures being of modern design. 

Popular with the cadets is the new 
soda fountain in the northeast corner 
of the clubroom. 

The Kemper cadet orchestra had 
two trips to Europe during the sum- 
mer, having signed a contract with 
the French Lines to play on the S. S. 
Champlain and the S. S. Normandie. 
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How Teacher CAught JohNNY — 


“You can? hear Teacher 
Leave her Desn-s/nce 
She Put DARN Fut. nie 
GLIDES On hercHair 

















DARNELL NOISELESS 
GLIDES are a great aid to the 
teacher in class discipline. Un- 
necessary noises not only distract 
the pupils from studies, but en- 
courage loud talking that tends 
to confusion. Quietness in a 
schoolroom follows the use of 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


Other features that recommend 
the installation of DARNELL 
NOISELESS GLIDES on all 
movable schoolroom furniture 
are: Floor Protection and the Pre- 
vention of Wracked Furniture. 


ZA My, 
Z : )} 


iff» g 


AAAAA ANU FA y 
) ZZ, ZZ fy 
TTT LLL 
Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flat on the floor. 
The rubber cushion ab- 
sorbs all noise, and 
washer prevents nail 
from pulling out. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


Station B, Box 4027-N, Long Beach, Calif.; 36 N. Clinton St., Dept. G, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Buy ‘Proven ‘Performance 
APSCO “4 


Automatic/} 
Pencil 
Sharpeners 


$4-75 


About 85 out of every 100 school buyers in the 
United States specify consistently APSCO mod- 
els for their pencil sharpener equipment. Their 
judgment is based on experience. They know 
cost and results, and that APSCO sharpeners 
always make the best showing. Remember 
APSCO Cutters don't scrape—they cut. 
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Other Famous 
The GIANT pen. gga RR pag oi School Models: 
— illustrated est-priced sharpeners, for CHICAGO 
b economical and reliable -_ , = 
above— all-round performance WIZARD 
Celluloid or all-metal re- DEXTER 
ceptacle optional DANDY 








Ask your Supply House 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
58 East Washington St. Chicago 
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of a series of 
LOCKEROBE 


feature ads 


When 

one pair 
of hands 

' is better 
than Forty! 
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MEDART LOCKEROBES 


(Steel Wardrobes for Grade School Classrooms] 


Provide perfect teacher control of 
the Wardrobe problem eanecces 


Teacher's responsibility? Right! 

Control of the wardrobe problem among ele- 
mentary school pupils remains one of teacher's 
tasks—and can be made quiet, efficient, and a 
simple routine. 

Confusion is replaced with orderliness and effi- 
ciency; the clash and clamor of individually 
operated doors gives way to the smooth, quiet, 
simultaneous opening and closing of doors when 
Medart Lockerobes are installed. 

This modern Steel Wardrobe equipment for 
grade school classrooms is fire-resisting and 
vermin-proof, enhances the appearance of the 
classroom, and costs no more than yesterday's 
equipment. But let us give you the poate be 
story in detail. Address our General Offices in 


St. Louis. 





Write for Lockerobe Catalog 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3532 DEKALB STREET ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities — Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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REGIONAL NEWS eeee-e 





Middle Western States 


ILLINOIS 

Highland.—The opening of school was 
delayed two weeks so that the new 
high and grade school building would 
be ready for occupancy, Parmer L. 
Ewing, superintendent declares. Work 
still remains to be done on the gym- 
nasium, which is 56 by 96 feet and 
which with portable bleachers has a 
seating capacity of 2,000 persons. The 
building cost $208,915 exclusive of 
equipment and site. 
Taylorville—Maj. W. T. Vandeveer, a 
ninety-three-year-old retired banker, 
recently announced a gift of $100,000 
to the Taylorville board of education 
to be used toward the construction of 
a new high school. The building will 
be in the nature of a memorial to his 
father, a personal friend of Abraham 
Lincoln. Major Vandeveer was the 
first male child born in Taylorville. 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis.—On the northwest cor- 
ner of the seventy-six-acre Technical 
High Schools campus will be erected 
the James E. Roberts School for Crip- 
pled Children. Construction of this 
school is made possible by a $65,000 
bequest from Mrs. Henrietta West 
Roberts, a $98,000 federal grant and 
a $55,000 bond issue by the school city. 
Interest on a $25,000 trust fund left 
by the Roberts estate will equip the 
building. 

IOWA 

Audubon.—An abandoned church in 
Audubon County has been purchased 
and converted into a bungalow by the 
board of education of the Viola Town- 
ship Consolidated School. It serves as 
a residence for Supt. Kenneth Hoff- 
man. 

Rolfe.—The following rental system 
for textbooks is in use in the Rolfe 
school system. High school pupils are 
charged $1.25 for all books needed 
during the year. Pupils in grades 3 
to 8 pay $1 for the year’s books and 
those below third grade pay fifty cents. 
KANSAS 

Atchison.— As an _ experiment the 
schools of Atchison County, under the 
direction of Mrs. Gladys Winzer, 
county superintendent, will inaugurate 
a new grading system this year. Pupils 
will be marked “Satisfactory” or “Un- 
satisfactory.” The new system was 
approved by the teachers at their sum- 
mer institute. Prizes of all types are 
also being abolished for the year. 
Larned.—To help meet the rising cost 
of living, the board of education has 
voted 10 per cent increases in salary 
for the superintendent, principals, 
teachers and janitors, Supt. R. V. 
Phinney reports. 
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MICHIGAN 

Detroit.—According to present plans 
of the board of education, Detroit pub- 
lic schools will operate this year for 
nine and one-half months. Last year 
the schools were open for a period of 
nine months only. The city has the 
sum of $25,624,485 available for con- 
ducting the schools in 1935-36. This 
represents an increase of one and one- 
third million dollars over the board 


of education’s expenditures for the 
preceding year. 

Lansing. — The 1935 session of the 
Michigan legislature passed a law 


making it mandatory for all counties 
with a population in excess of 250,000 
to elect a county board of education, 
to be composed of representatives of 
the boards of education of all school 
districts in the county. The county 
board is empowered to appoint a county 
superintendent of schools to replace the 
county school commissioner, previously 
elected in regular partisan elections. 
The principal effect of the law is to 
take the selection of the county school 
head out of partisan politics. The 
same provisions are made discretion- 
ary for counties with a smaller popu- 
lation. 

MISSOURI 

Columbia. — The University of Mis- 
souri building program for the year 
includes six new structures. 

St. Louis.—Work is under way on two 
St. Louis County school projects be- 
ing financed by federal funds. In the 
Hancock district school buildings are 
being bleached and stage scenery is 
being installed. In the Bayliss con- 
solidated school district, a stoker is 
being installed at a cost of $1,000. 
NEBRASKA 

Seward.—An increase in salaries of 
4 per cent over last year is reported 
in the rural schools of Seward County 
by C. H. Rhodes, county superintend- 
ent of schools. The present salary 
range is from $40 to $90 a month. 
Omaha.—Rural teachers in Douglas 
County are earning on an average of 
10 per cent more than last year, it is 
declared by Henry M. Eaton, county 
superintendent. The average monthly 
salary for county teachers, outside of 
Omaha, is $90; the average monthly 
salary for teachers exclusive of those 
in town high schools, $88; in two- 
room schools, $82; in one-room schools, 
$79.50. The salary range is from $65 
to $120 a month. 

OHIO 

Ironton.—Ironton teachers who will 
retire within the next six years will 
receive a 15 per cent increase in salary 
as a result of recent board action. 
Oxford.— Miami University opened 
with an increased enrollment, well up 


toward the 3,000 mark. A new dormi- 
tory just completed at a cost of $200,- 
000 will provide for 250 first-year 
men. Oxford College merged with the 
university in 1929. 

Port Clinton. — Voters in this town 
have been supplied with a mimeo- 
graphed statement outlining the pres- 
ent school program, including the 
financial problems of the schools and 
plans for modernizing elementary and 
high school plants. 


Eastern States 


NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City.—A project expected to 
win WPA approval is the two and a 
half story recreational building to be 
annexed to the A. Harry Moore School 
for Crippled Children. The approxi- 
mate cost is $182,000. A natatorium, 
30 by 60 feet, is included in the plans, 
drawn by John T. Roland, local archi- 
tect. The top floor will be a garden 
solarium. 

Mountain Lakes.—Excavation for the 
$254,000 PWA junior and senior high 
school has been started. The build- 
ing, which is located on a twelve-acre 
plot, will contain nine classrooms, a 
combined assembly room and gym- 
nasium, a combined chemistry and 
physics laboratory, and art, music and 
manual training rooms. It is expected 
that the school will be opened next 
fall. Tooker and Marsh of New York 
are the architects. 

NEW YORK 

Moravia.—More than 100 Latin pupils 
at Moravia High School recently held 
a Julius Caesar banquet. The school 
auditorium was transformed into the 
banquet hall of Caesar Augustus. 
Seventy toga-clad Romans answered 
the blast of the trumpet, and twenty- 
five slaves served the dinner. Musical 
numbers were heard between courses. 
Other features were the sacrifice at 
the altar of the household gods, the 
story of the seasons related by the 
poet Cinna, a dance by six girls por- 
traying the changing seasons, and the 
funeral oration by Mark Antony. Fol- 
lowing the banquet the film “Julius 
Caesar” was shown. 

Gouverneur. — Union School District 
No. 1 will construct and equip a three- 
story fire-resisting addition to the 
Dean Academy high school, with the 
help of PWA funds, it is announced. 
The new school will cost about $225,- 
000 and will be ready for occupancy 
next fall. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Centralia.—Its public school building 
destroyed by fire last spring, Centra- 
lia is temporarily quartering its school 
pupils in the St. Ignatius School, an 
old factory building, and the Conyng- 
ham Township High School at Aristes. 
Voters recently approved a bond issue 
and this with federal and state aid and 
with the insurance from the old build- 
ing will make possible the construction 
of a $100,000 schoolhouse. The old 
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COMPLETE CONTROL 


of every room 
WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR OFFICE 


HERE are two highly effective advantages of the 

RCA Victor School Sound System. One is adminis- 
trative. Through the system you are in complete con- 
trol of every room, without leaving your office. Your 
executive skill is tremendously expanded — with an 
actual large saving of time and effort. The second 
advantage is educational. Through the system you can 
direct to selected rooms the highly perfected modern 
educational work being done with radio and records. . . . 
The central point of the system is the new and exclu- 
sive RCA Control Cabinet, located in your office, con- 
taining two world-wide radios, a 2-speed phonograph, 
a microphone, and simple switches enabling you to 
work with one or more rooms, up to 80.... Other 
RCA Victor school equipment includes sound and 
silent motion picture projectors, sound amplifying sys- 
tems for assembly rooms, gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
ball fields. .. . Send coupon below for full information. 


@@ RCA VICTOR 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., CAMDEN, N. J. 





A RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA SUBSIDIARY 
ee — oe eee coe cee ce cee cee oe ——— ee ee ce i | 
| Commercial Sound Section, Dept. NS., | 
| RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on the RCA Victor | 
equipment for visual and aural instruction and adminstration. 
| NAME STREET | 
| cITy STATI | 
= ‘ 
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MODERN LEADERSHIP 


Perhaps you are a school board member, a principal or 
a supe srintendent. If so. you have an interest in every- 
thing that contributes to ‘the well- being of those who use 
the structures that are directly or indirec tly under your 
care. Sanitary conditions are especially important. 
Make a personal check up. If correction is needed 
there is one sure remedy—Church Sani-Black Seats. 


MAKE YOUR 
OWN TEST 


Church Sani- 
Black Seats are 
indestructible. 
Their first 
is their last cost. 
You can’t break 


cost 





them. You can’t dent or mar their tough glossy sur- 
face. Strong disinfecting solutions, even acids cannot 


hurt them. They do away forever with refinishing and 
replacement expense. 

Send for a free sample cross-section which shows the 
hardwood core and heavy hard rubber covering moulded 
under 216,000 Ibs. of hydraulic heat pressure. Then you'll 
see why Church Sani-Black Seats so easily withstand 
the roughest treatment. 


CHURCH sani-black SEATS 


Built by the C. F. Church Mfg: 
can. Holyoke, Mass., division o 
American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation. 

Send today for free sample cross-section. 








C. F. Cuurcu Mec. Co., 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Please send free cross-section of Church Sani-Black Seat. 

Name. . 

Street . 

City... TE ha sis Gk ee hd Oe 








site has been abandoned in favor of a 
larger one. 

Wilkes-Barre.—WPA officials in Wash- 
ington have approved thirty-nine 
projects in Luzerne County commu- 
nities as part of the $3,049,320 alloca- 
tion of funds for this state. A number 
of these projects concern playgrounds, 
athletic fields and school improve- 
ments. 


District of Columbia 


Washington.—When Congress con- 
venes the first week in January, Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of 
schools, will have a five-year school 
construction program ready for con- 
sideration. A five-year program was 
drawn up ten years ago, and some 
much needed improvements were ob- 
tained. 


Southern States 


ALABAMA 

Lucedale.—J. M. Dorsett, mayor of 
Lucedale, is also principal of the high 
school, filling the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of A. L. Weems be- 
cause of illness. 

Montgomery.—Many school construc- 
tion and repair jobs will be done with 
the state’s recent allotment of $549,515 
for WPA works. Thirteen buildings 
in Tuscaloosa County will be repaired 
or reconstructed. In Etowah County 
school desks and blackboards will be 
cleaned and painted. The playgrounds 
and athletic fields of seventy-nine 
schools in Jefferson County will be im- 
proved. Funds are also provided for 
the repair and construction of rural 
school furniture and equipment in the 
last named county. 


KENTUCKY 

Bowling Green.—Use of school build- 
ings for community suppers and sim- 
ilar events has necessitated the keep- 
ing of sales tax records at the county 
superintendent’s office. Teachers have 
been asked to report on such sales at 
the beginning of each month. Everett 
Witt is county superintendent. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Cleveland. — The consolidated high 
school, of which W. J. Parks is super- 
intendent, has started a museum room 
which has become one of the chief cen- 
ters of interest in the community. 
The junior class sponsors the museum, 
which opened its doors for the first 
time last May. A local historical se- 
ries, a large collection of Indian rel- 
ics, a World War collection and a sci- 
ence section have been established. As 
a memorial to her husband, a friend of 
the schools has presented a display 
known as the international group. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston.—The West Virginia State 
Education Association and the West 
Virginia State Teachers Association 
(Negro) both met in this city October 
24 to 26. Of the 876 Negro public 
school teachers in the state last year, 
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700 were members of the association. 
. .. An increase of 34 per cent over 
the previous year in the number of 
pupils transported by school busses in 
various parts of the state has been re- 
ported. A large number of primary 
pupils are included in the 75,761 who 
were taken to school during the year. 
This year an effort is being made to 
reduce the time spent in transporta- 
tion and to limit the distance for ele- 
mentary pupils to ten miles. ... The 
printing department of the Charleston 
High School is saving the taxpayers of 
Kanawha County thousands of dol- 
lars, it is reported. Almost all of the 
printing production for the county 
schools is done in the high school print 
shop. On jobs done during the sum- 
mer months only there was a net sav- 
ing of $756.36. 

Grafton.—Abandoned schoolhouses in 
Taylor County will be dismantled with 
WPA labor and the materials used for 
the construction of forty shelters at 
school bus stops. Ten coal houses at 
rural schools will also be built from 
the salvaged materials. 
Moundsville.—One of the finest out- 
door athletic plants in the state will 
be had by Moundsville High School 
when its new athletic field being con- 
structed by WPA labor is completed. 
Wooden bleachers are being placed on 
concrete piers, the concrete work being 
paid for by the board of education. 


Western States 


ARIZONA 

Flagstaf.—A shortage of carpenters 
and other artisans on school construc- 
tion projects has made necessary a 
forty-hour week if the buildings are 
to be ready before cold weather. Fed- 
eral regulations for a_ thirty-hour 
week have been set aside so that the 
Southside Grade School can be com- 
pleted. Work is also in progress on 
first unit of the Arizona State Teach- 
ers College building program. 
CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim.— The elementary _ school 
board is to buy a new school bus seat- 
ing from fifty-five to sixty children 
for use in transporting pupils to Fre- 
mont and Lincoln schools. 
Arbuckle.—The trustees of the school 
district have purchased twenty-seven 
acres of land as a site for the $175,000 
modern high school which will replace 
the condemned Pierce Union High 
School in College City, Colusa County. 
Fresno.—The bungalow cafeteria at 
the John Burroughs School was re- 
cently destroyed by fire. O. S. Hub- 
bard, superintendent of schools, an- 
nounces that it will be replaced by a 
similar structure. 

San Mateo.—The San Mateo Junior 
College district board of trustees has 
purchased for $67,500 a thirty-acre 
site to accommodate a future school 
plant. 

Wasco.—A new elementary school 
building opened this fall to accommo- 


date the influx of families since tne 
Semi Tropic and Buttonwillow gas 
fields have come into production. The 
structure consists of eight classrooms 
and a large auditorium. 

MONTANA 

Helena.—The earthquakes have al- 
most demolished two school buildings, 
one of them being the new $250,000 
high school which was completed with 
PWA funds last summer. 


OKLAHOMA 

Clinton.—One of the outstanding high 
school buildings in the state was 
opened here with the fall term, the 
$160,000 Clinton High School. George 
D. Hann is superintendent of schools. 
Chickasha.—For the second time in its 
history, Chickasha High School has 
provided in its principal the state com- 
mander of the American Legion. El- 
mer Fraker, the present principal, was 
the unanimous choice for the com- 
mander’s post at the recent Legion 
convention at McAlester. 
Tishomingo.—Bus transportation to 
the Murray College will be provided to 
students from Ardmore, Madill, Mill 
Creek, Wapanucka, Milburn and inter- 
mediate points, it is announced. 
Enid.—A judgment in favor of 175 
Enid teachers was recently affirmed 
by the state supreme court. The 
amount involved was $40,000, which 
includes interest on the back salaries. 


OREGON 

Salem.—A statewide recreation pro- 
gram conducted in thirty cities in Ore- 
gon drew a weekly attendance of ap- 
proximately 44,000 persons and was 
financed through a special allocation 
of federal relief funds and supervised 
by C. A. Howard, state superintendent 
of public instruction. . . . The seventh 
annual conference of Oregon high 
school principals was held in Salem 
on October 18 and 19. 


TEXAS 

Goose Creek.—A new nursery school 
and kindergarten known as the Merry 
Hall School is being operated here by 
Mrs. J. D. Jones. The building is of 
Dutch Colonial design; large sunny 
playgrounds are available. 

El Paso.—The Franciscan Fathers of 
Texas plan to build a $200,000 school 
north of this city. The Fathers have 
recently purchased an old mansion and 
it is being remodeled into a humble 
abode for members of the order. Twen- 
ty-two of them, recently ousted from 
Mexico, decided to found a school 
rather than to return to Spain. 


WASHINGTON 

Coulee Dam.—Last month 180 school 
pupils in the two towns of Coulee Dam 
and Mason City started to school in 
the big building in the government 
town which was formerly temporary 
headquarters of the USBR engineers. 
Some sixty high school pupils are be- 
ing accommodated at Mason City, 
where the city hall, which has been 
vacated, is being used. 
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Stage 


® Equipment 


Velour Curtains - Draperies 


Scenery and Rigging + Equip- 


ment of the Highest Quality 
+» Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel + Write 


TWIN CITY 


SCENIC COMPANY 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
602 MARQUETTE BLDG., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
4704 PERSHING AVENUE, FT. WORTH, TEXAS 





Si is no accident that VICTOR leads in 
16 mm. equipment sales by a wide margin! 
Victor Projectors embody many ex- 
tremely valuable advancements not to be 
had in any other equipment at any price. 
POSITIVE PROTECTION AGAINST COSTLY 
FILM DAMAGE, for instance, is a patented 
feature only VICTOR can provide. VIC- 
TOR prices, too, are most attractive. Ask 
for literature and information on 
available films. Demonstrations (in 
classroom or auditorium) entail no 
obligation. Write now. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CPN. 
SCHOOL SALES DEPT., DIV. N 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S.A. 
















“Wold Finest, 16mm MOVIE Squdement.” 
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Steel Wools 


Polishes 





‘Ohis new machine 


CONDITIONS 
ALL FLOORS 


AT LOWER COSTS 


The secret of long wearing, easily 
maintained floors lies in properly pre- 
paring the floor for the finishing agent. 
New floors must be clean and smooth 
—old floors rid of dirt and film—be- 
fore a penetrating sealer or finish is 
applied. 

This important first job is done 
quickly by this new Multi-Purpose 
machine functioning as an efficient 
sander. After the finish is applied the 
Multi-Purpose machine steel wools the 
floor speedily and economically, re- 
moving excess material and smoothing 
out raised grain. 

When oiled or sealed wood floors 
need cleaning, this steel wooling is 
quicker and more efficient than scrub- 
bing with soap and water. 





Try it 5days... 
at our expense 


Without obligation on your 
part, we will ship you this 
machine for your own tests 
on your school floors. 


For polishing wood, linoleum, tile 
and every other type of school floor, 
this time and labor-saving machine 
does a perfect job the first time over. 


A Complete Line of Floor Maintenance Machines 


LINCOLN-SCHLUETER FLOOR MACHINERY CO., INC. 
228 W. GRAND AVENUE, CHICAGO 


















“Padlocks that protect!” 
Our company grew to 
be the largest exclusive 
padlock manufacturer in 
the world through an unswerving 
policy of high quality. 
“CHAMP” continues that policy 
in a combination padlock. 


We ask you to see “CHAMP”. 
School executives in charge of pad- 
lock purchasing may have a FREE 
SAMPLE 
for the ask- 


, (MASTER 

















One of a 
complete line 
of ASTER 
PADLOCKS (key-type) 
ranging from roc to $2. 





built like the lock on a safe... 
more than 100,000 combinations. 
It is strong — with double-wall case 
and a hardened chrome nickel 
steel shackle that is saw-proof and 
file-proof. Compare these and other 
features with the equipment you are 
now using. Get the facts about 
Master’s “Chart-Control Plan” and 
your school name stamped on every 


lock. Write today. No obligation. 


Master Jock ©. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


World's Largest Exclusive Padlock Manufacturers 
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More Than 2,000 High Schools Give Special 


Courses in Motion Picture Appreciation 


More than 2,000 high schools have 
courses in photoplay appreciation as a 
part of their curriculum, according to 
William Lewin of the motion picture 
committee of the National Education 
Association. Twenty or more junior 
and senior colleges and universities, 
including Columbia, New York and 
Southern California, are _ teaching 
similar courses. 

The demand for films worthy of 
classroom discussion is having its ef- 
fect on Hollywood, Mr. Lewin declares. 
The studios are at present spending 
$35,000,000 on photoplays likely to be 
of interest to teachers and pupils. 

In the million dollar class are the 
following: “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “A Tale 
of Two Cities,” “The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” “Anna Karenina,” “Quality 
Street,” “Pickwick Papers,” “Oliver 


Twist,” “Ivanhoe,” “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” “The Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh” and “Mutiny on the 


Bounty.” 

Mr. Lewin cites as evidence of the 
school’s power in movie production the 
filming of “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
producer has engaged Prof. John 
Tucker Murray of Harvard Univer- 
sity, an authority on the Elizabethan 
stage, and Prof. William Strunk of 


Cornell University, a Shakespearean 
scholar, as collaborators. The screen 
script is being prepared by Talbot 


Jennings, a former university English 
teacher. The same company has in 
preparation a film, “Knights of the 
Round Table.” 

Dr. Henry Simon of New College, 
Columbia University, has prepared a 
study guide to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.” A _ series of these study 
guides is being published from month 
to month under the general editorship 
of Max J. Herzberg, principal of 
Weequahie High School, Newark, N. J. 

This Newark high school has a col- 
lection of thirty mimeographed scripts 
that are used as an approach to the 
study of the literary sources of those 
scripts, it is declared. The school finds 
that pupils are so much interested in 
screen plays that they will read a 
200-page scenario in an_ evening, 
whereas they used to take a month to 
read the classic on which a script was 
based. After they have read the script, 
however, they will read the classic 
within a week, it has been found. 

In Palo Alto, Calif., the motion pic- 
ture appreciation courses start in the 
seventh grade. One picture a month 
is included on the study schedule. A 
noon movie program is also in opera- 
tion at the school. 

In addition to the curricular work, 
Palo Alto has a motion picture club 
sponsored by a faculty member. It 
reviews plays and scores them, after 
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the fashion of several magazines. The 
club is hoping to produce an amateur 
film if ways and means can be found 
of buying the raw film. 

The photoplay club at the Humes 
High School, Memphis, Tenn., is at- 
tempting to rid its members of sec- 
tional dialects through a study of the 
diction of movie actors. The carefully 
selected movies shown contain exam- 
ples of the diction of some of our fore- 
most stage personalities. 





Projector-Library Plan Announced 


A new plan designed to provide 
schools with a method for acquiring 
the 16-mm. projection equipment and 
a dependable program service through 
deferred payments has been announced 
jointly by the visual sound products 
division of the RCA Manufacturing 
Company and the Walter O. Gutlohn 
Company, film library service organi- 
zation of New York City. Under the 
plan, schools may contract for the 
necessary sound equipment and a min- 
imum of ten programs, made up of 
feature pictures and short subjects, 
in as many months. The programs 
may be drawn from a library of more 
than one hundred complete programs. 


State Funds for Visual 
Education in 27 States 


A recent study of visual education 
activities in the United States shows 
that Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin provide their citizens through 
state funds visual education services 
including films and, in some states, 
equipment. 

Most of these states have depart- 
ments of visual education in the ex- 
tension divisions of the universities 
and agricultural colleges, but some of 
the departments are connected with 
state boards of public instruction, de- 
partments of conservation or public 
service, museums and privately 
financed educational institutions. 

Almost every city of any size has a 
motion picture library that is available 
to educational, religious, and welfare 
agencies, says Catheryne Cooke Gil- 
man, writing in the National Parent- 
Teacher magazine. The quality, quan- 
tity and distribution arrangements 
vary greatly, but the initial action 
has been taken and valuable prece- 
dents have been established for fur- 
ther development along these lines. 








Films for the School Screen 
Life and Literature Series—Ill. Ireland and Wales 








The Emerald Isle — Scenes of moun- 
tains, lakes and valleys along the 
bleak coast of Ireland, showing also 
the life and industries of the people. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For rent or 
purchase. Bell and Howell Com- 
pany, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 





Ireland— Scenes in Galway, Cork, 
Killarney, Dublin. 4 reels. 16 mm. 
and 35 mm., silent. Free distribu- 
tion through branch offices in prin- 
cipal cities or from central office, 
Advertising Department, Cunard 
White Star Line, 25 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Northern Ireland — Views of Belfast, 
the Giant’s Causeway, Larne, Down- 
patrick, Londonderry. 1 reel. 16 
mm. and 35 mm., silent. Free dis- 
tribution. Anchor Line, 89 Broad 
Street, New York City. 


With Will Rogers in Dublin — Places 
of interest in the capital of the 
Irish Free State. One-fourth reel. 
16 mm., silent. For rent or pur- 
chase. Frederick L. Gerke, 45 W. 
45th Street, New York City. 


A Ramble in Erin — Blarney Castle, 
Dublin, Killarney and other famous 


historic and scenic spots. 1 reel. 16 
mm., silent. Free _ distribution. 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 77th St. and Central Park 
West, New York City, which serves 
all sections except the Pacific Coast, 
or the Cunard White Star Line, Ad- 
vertising Department, with distri- 
bution through branch offices in 
principal cities or from central of- 
fice, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


Songs of Erin—Favorite Irish 
ballads. 1 reel. 16 mm., sound. For 
rent or purchase. Bell and Howell 
Company, 1810 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Wales — Scenes of beauty and of his- 
toric interest. 1 reel. 35 mm., 
sound. For rent. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer, 1540 Broadway, New York 
City, or from exchanges in 32 key 
cities. 


Wrexham to the North of Wales— 
Scenes of the surroundings in which 
the last Welsh national Eisteddfod 
was held. 1 reel. 35 mm., silent. 
Free distribution through branch 
offices in principal cities or from 
central office, Advertising Depart- 
ment, Cunard White Star Line, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 
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WRITE FOR THE 


NORTON CATALOG 








NORTON 
DOOR 
CLOSER 
CONTROLS 
THE DOOR 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Division of the Yale and 
Towne Mfg. Company 


2904 North Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


ALL THE WAY 


SAVES STRAIN ON HINGES AND DOORS 


The instant the door starts to close the checking begins controlling the 

movement at any speed desired. The rack and pinion movement is one of 
2 number of special features found in Norton Door Closers that assure 
nger, more satisfactory service. 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 


At Last. .. A NEW 
Silent Projector 


Expressly designed for CONVERSION to SOUND! 
Model “‘R’’—16 mm. . . $210 
Tk is amazing new AMPRO model (750 Watt Lamp) not 


ly assures you the finest silent projection available but 
t actually will save you a great deal of money whenever 
you are ready to combine Sound with this type of visual 
education. Instead of then buying a new machine and 
losing your investment in the silent projector, simply 
send this Model ''R' to our factory and have it con- 
verted to sound at a cost much less than the price of 
a new sound-on-film machine. Ask your dealer today to 
demonstrate this better projector. No obligation. 

OTHER SILENT 
i PROJECTOR VALUES: 
@ . 


16 mm. AMPRO offers two other 
splendid series of silent projectors 
One for use with 750 watt Lamps 
the other for 500 watt Lamps. Inter 
changeable with 200, 300 and 400 
watt Lamps without adjustment. Fea- 
turing: finned lamp house for cool 


operation under all conditions, 
automatic rewind, reverse ac- 
tion, framer for out of frame prints 


interchangeable lenses, and patented 
kick-back claw movement’ which 
spares the film from sprocket hole 
wear. Priced from $135 with carrying 
case and all accessories. 
WRITE TODAY FOR SPECIAL 
SCHOOL CIRCULAR 


Amine 


CORPORATION 
2845 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


WITH A LADDER? 
How ? 


It’s true! If you use the 
DAYTON SAFETY LAD- 
DER in your schools, you 
save on maintenance costs 
—your workers use both 
hands, and no one is 
needed to ‘“‘steady”® a 
Dayton! You save acci- 
dent costs—the cost of one 
bad fall would pay for 
many Daytons! 

Durably built, the Day- 
ton stands firmly. Straight 
back allows close work in 
corners and against walls. 
Moderately priced, in sizes 
3 to 16 feet. 

Write Dept. NS-I1 
for details 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 


121-123 West Third St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Stock carried on Pacific 
Coast by E. D. Bullard 
Co., Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and by 
160 other distributors 
from coast to coast. 











Supply Co., Toronto. 


in Canada by Safety 
(PATENTED) 
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CAN'T JAM OR CLOG 


BATES STAPLER 


ITS OWN STAPLES 
IN ONE LOADING 


MAKES 
5,000 


For free trial, without obligation or ex- 
pense, simply return this advertisement 
attached to your business letterhead. 


The BATES MFG. CO.., 30 Vesey St., New York 


MAKERS OF BATES NUMBERING MACHINES 
Dept. N2 
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Report 60,000 Schools 
Are Equipped With Radio 


How large a factor radio is in the 
educational life of America is plainly 
indicated by a recent report which 
shows that approximately 60,000 
schools (about one-fourth of all the 
schools in the country) have receiving 
sets reaching nearly 6,000,000 chil- 
dren. 

Since 1932, twenty-three state de- 
partments of education use radio in 
public schools, eight state educational 
associations broadcast programs regu- 
larly, and eleven others occasionally, 
according to the Radio Institute of the 
Audible Arts. 

There are, according to this report, 
thirty-eight broadcasting stations op- 
erated by educational institutions in 
twenty-two states. 





WSUI Continues Its Daily 
High School Broadcasts 


Aid to high school pupils is again 
being given by radio from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa five days each week. The 
series, carried on successfully last 
year for the first time, is broadcast at 
1 p.m. by Station WSUI. 

A panel discussion on events of 
the week takes place each Monday at 
1 p.m. with three University High 
School teachers participating under 
the leadership of Prof. Howard An- 
derson. The purpose is to evaluate 
late developments in social, economic 
and political problems and to correlate 
history and current events. 

Information about a series of voca- 
tions, contributed by representatives 
of each, makes up the Tuesday pro- 
gram under the direction of Prof. 
Harry K. Newburn. Prof. Charles B. 
Righter discusses the high school or- 
chestra on Wednesday and talks on 
vocal music by Anne Pierce are given 
Thursday. The Friday broadcast con- 
cerns problems of high school pupils in 
nine departments, with the talks given 
by members of the University High 
School faculty from those depart- 
ments. 





Wisconsin Broadcasts 22 
Weekly School Programs 


Wisconsin schools have available to 
them far more than the average in 
broadcasts suitable for classroom use. 
The State Station WHA provides a 
wide variety of programs for children 


from kindergarten through high 
school. 
The Wisconsin School of the Air 


features ten programs each week on 
the grade school level and two on the 
high school level. The Wisconsin Col- 
lege of the Air offers ten weekly 
courses for youth which are widely 
used in high schools. 
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The Wisconsin School of the Air, 
now in its fifth year, offers these 
courses: Afield with Ranger Mac 
(grades 4-8); Gems of Literature 
(9-12); Little Stories of Great Lives 
(4-7); Story Time for Little Folks 
(Kg.-3); Dramatic Moments in His- 
tory (6-9); Nature Tales (Kg.-3); 
Journeys in Music Land (4-8); Crea- 
tive Art (6-9); Exploring Distant 
Lands (5-8); Rhythm and Dramatic 
Games (Kg.-3); American Problems 
(9-12), and Dial News (6-9). 


In its third year the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of the Air is again broadcasting 
ten courses of half-hour lessons, each 
running from September to May. 
These instructional series are now 
being heard: Farming Tomorrow; 
Readers’ Spotlight; Contemporary 
Capitalism; The World of Music; 
Homemaking as a Hobby; Your Wis- 
consin; Science at Work; The Speech 
We Use; Men in the News; Ancient 
World Through Modern Eyes, and 
Wisconsin Territorial Days. 








On the Air During November 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged 
by the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The time is Eastern Standard except when otherwise specified. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour'—12:30-1:3C 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Monday 
History Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Nov. 4—Quebec 
Nov. 11—New York. 
Nov. 18—Albany. 
Nov. 25—Boston. 
Tuesday 
Your Child, Dr. Ella Oppenheimer, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor—11:15- 
11:30 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Treasure Trails in Art Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. 
(CBS). 
Nov. 5—The Beauty That Belonged to Greece. 
Nov. 19—Color in a Storied Window. 
Literature Series—2 :30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 


Nov. 12—*‘Little Men” (intermediate). 
Nov. 26—The Bard of Ancient Greece, 
Homer. 
National Radio Debate—4 :00-5:00 p.m. (NBC- 
‘EAF). 
Nov. 12—Resolved that: The several states 


should enact legislation providing for a 
system of complete medical service avaii- 
able to all citizens at public expense 
Aflirmative: Prof. Bower Aly, University 
of Missouri, and William Trufont Foster, 
director of Poilak Foundation. Negative: 
Dr. Morris Fishbein and Dr. R. G. Leland, 
American Medical Association. 

Medical Emergencies and How They Are Met, 
dramatized program with incidental music, 
American Medical Association — 5:00-5:30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Nov. 5—Hemorrhage, dramatization 
brief talk by Morris Fishbein, M.D. 


with 


Nov. 12—Infection, with talk by W. W. 
Bauer, M.D. 
Nov. 19—Common Household Emergencies, 


with talk by Doctor Bauer. 

Nov. 26—Auto Accidents, with taik by Doc- 
tor Fishbein. 

You and Your Government, National Advisory 
Council—7 :45-8:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Nov. 5—A National System of Transporta- 

tion, Thomas H. MacDonald, chief, U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Nov. 12—Who Owns Our Roads? Harlean 
James, executive secretary, American 
Planning and Civie Association. 

Nov. 19—Regional Planning—The T. V. A., 
an Example, Arthur E. Morgan, Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Nov. 26—Is_ Local 
Harold W. Dodds, 
University, and president, 
nicipal League. 

Wednesday 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers— 
2:30-3:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Nov. 6—New Occupational Opportunities, 
Robert Hoppock, field secretary, National 
Occupation Conference. 

Nov. 13—Wise Choice of Hobbies, A. J. 
Todd, professor of sociology, Northwestern 
University. 

Nov. 20—Education of the Child as an In- 
dividual, Willard W. Beatty, president, 
Progressive Education Association. 

Nov. 27—Progressive Changes in Elementary 
Education, Bess Goodykoontz, assistant 
commissioner of education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 


Doomed ? 
Princeton 
Mu- 


Government 
president, 
National 


Geography Series—2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Nov. 6—Nova Scotia. 
Nov. 13—Greenland and Its Eskimos. 
Nov. 20—Paris and the Seine. 
Nov. 27—Switzerland and Liechtenstein. 
Qur American Schools, directed by Belmont 
Farley—7 :30-7:45 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
The Cavalcade of America, dramatization of 


significant moments in American History 
8:00-8:30 p.m. (CBS-WABC). 
Thursday 
Music Appreciation Series, Standard School 


Broadcasts,” 11:00-11:20 a.m., (elementary) ; 
11:25-11:45 a.m., (advanced). (NBC). 


Music and Elementary Science Series-—2 :30- 


3:00 p.m. (CBS). 
Nov. 7—Nova Scotia and Greenland (inter- 
mediate), and How the Earth Began. 
Nov. 14—Hansel and Gretel (primary), and 
How the Earth Was New. 
Nov. 2l—France (intermediate), and The 
Age of Volcanoes. 
“To Arms for Peace,’’ World Peaceways Se- 
ries—9 :30-10:00 p.m. (CBS-WABC). 
Friday 
Music Appreciation Hour, under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch. Series A and C— 
11:00-12 m. Series B and D—11:30 a.m.- 
12:30 p.m. (NBC-WEAF and NBC-WJZ). 


Nov. 1—-Series A, ’Cellos and Basses; Series 
B, Motion in Music. 
Nov. 8—Series C, The Fugue; Series D, 


Handel Program. 

Nov. 15—Series A, Harp and Piano; Series 
B, Fun in Music. 

Nov. 22—Series C, 
Three-Part Forms; 
gram. 

Vocational Guidance and Current Events Series 
2:30-3:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Nov. 1—Points to Consider in Choosing an 
Occupation; also current events by Ray- 
mond Gram Swing, commentator. 

Nov. 8&—Where to Look for Information 
About Occupations (printed sources); cur- 
rent events. 


Simple Two-Part and 
Series D, Haydn Pro- 


Nov. 15—What Can Workers Tell You About 
Their Jobs?; current events. 
Nov. 22—The Engineer’s Contributions to 


Social Progress; current events. 
Saturday 
Our American Schools, directed by Florence 
Hale—11:00-11:15 a.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Sunday 
University of Chicago Round Table Discussions 
—12:30-1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Philharmonic Society of New York, 
Klemperer, conductor—3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Victor Kolar, con- 
ductor—9 :00-10:00 p.m. 
Nov. 3—Joseph Szigeti, violin soloist. 
Nov. 10—Mischa Levitzki, piano soloist. 
Nov. 17—Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto solo- 


Otto 


ist. 

Nov. 24—Kirsten Flagstad, soprano soloist. 
General Motors Concerts, Erno Rapee, 

ductor—10 :00-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

Nov. 3—Jascha Heifetz, violin soloist. 

Nov. 10—José Iturbi, piano soloist. 

Nov. 17—Rose Brampton, contralto soloist. 

Nov. 24—Luerezia Bori, soprano soloist. 


con- 


‘Except Sunday. 
“Pacific Coast stations only. 
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PICTURES Go 
ON MAPS <¥f--> 







TEXT BOKS 
, y Vad Portrayal 


like pictures in history textbooks, illustrated, pic- 
torial maps add life, interest, and understand- 
ing to the study of American History. 


The many interesting, historical pictures on the 


NEW TRYON ILLUSTRATED 
AMERICAN HISTORY MAPS 


attract and hold pupil interest ... make teaching 
easier, more successful. Add these beautifully 
colored, accurate maps to your teaching equip- 
ment. 
Send for Free Booklet “History Teaching Aids’’ 
Address Dept. M1121 


WELER COSTELLO co. 


PUGLIStELs - - CEICACO PRICES, TEL. 








A-S-E 
LOCKERS 
PASS ALL 

TESTS 
With Room 
to Spare 


Take all the standard 
locker tests, think up 
some more, then try to 
make an A-S-E locker 
fail! The heavy angle 
frame, the one-piece, 
16-gauge door, the 
overlapping construc- 
tion, the recessed, sagproof, tamperproof hinges— 
they all stand up under every test. And “‘every test” 
includes the final one of year-after-year, daily school 
use and abuse. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP CO. 


INCORPORATED 


605 JOHN STREET 





Double Tier A-S-E Locker 
Section of four 


AURORA, ILL. 








Ideal 


FOLDING CHAIR 


PLUS DETACHABLE TABLET ARM 
EQUALS Economy! 

















CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 WEST HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Every Graduating Class 
Can NOW Have an ANNUAL 


The Welch new simplified modern 
method of publishing a school an- 
nual. It costs so little that a year 
book is within the financial reach 
of any graduating class. 


NEW METHOD 


of reproducing pho- 
tographs and _ ink 
drawings that elimi- 
nates expensive cop- 
per halftones and 
zinc etchings. 





W elch diplomas 
and annuals used 
all over the U. S. 


Write for sample 

diploma or full de- 

tails on annuals. 
No obligation. 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
1519 SEDGWICK ST. CHICAGO 


Over 50 years of 
Service to Schools 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS ¢«¢ ¢ « e 








Eastern States 


Dr. Finis E. ENGLEMANN is the 
new president of the State Normal 
Training School, New Haven, Conn. 
Doctor Englemann has been principal 
of Whittier School, Kansas City, Mo., 
and had supervision over a group of 
public schools in that city. He suc- 
ceeds DR. LESTER K. ADE, who is now 
commissioner of education for Penn- 
sylvania. 

lyk. SAMUEL FAUSOLD, superintend- 
ent of schools, Monessen, Pa., has been 
appointed first deputy superintendent 
of instruction by State Superintendent 
Ade. The new deputy superintendent 
is a graduate of Gettysburg College 
and the University of Pittsburgh, hav- 
ing received his doctorate in 1934. 


CHARLES FE. SILviA of Haverhill, 
Mass., is the new head master of the 
New Hampton School for Boys, New 
Hampton, N. H. 


Dr. ROBERT HUGH MORRISON has 
been named principal of the Paterson 
Normal School, Paterson, N. J. He 


has been principal of College Hill 
High School, Montclair, N. J., and 
associate professor of education at 


Montclair State Teachers College. He 
succeeds EDGAR F. BUNCE, now state 
director of teacher training. 


HOWARD Lipsy, JR., of Burnham, 
Me., has succeeded WALTER A. MUIR 
as principal of the high school at 
Plymouth, Me. Mr. Muir has accepted 
a teaching position in Torrington, 
Conn. 


MOTHER M. PAUL of the Sisters of 
Mercy has assumed the principalship 
of St. Mary’s High School, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. SIsteR M. ANNUNCIATI, 
former principal, has been transferred 
to the faculty of College Misericordia 
at Dallas, Tex. 


WILLIAM D. Power, for eight years 
principal of the Junior High School 
East, Arlington, Mass., died recently 
after a long illness. Mr. Power was 
the first and until the time of his 
death in September the only principal 
of the school, it being the newest of a 
group of three junior high schools in 
Arlington. 


WALTER G. GREENALL, JR., is serving 
his first year as head master of 
Brewster Free Academy, Wolfboro, 
N. H. He succeeds the late RALPH K. 
BEARCE, under whom he served his 
first teaching assignment at Powder 
Point, Duxbury, Mass. Mr. Greenall 
has been business manager and in- 
structor at Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 


GUY HINMAN CATLIN, a founder 
and head master of the Kew Forest 


School, Forest Hills, Long Island, 
N. Y., died recently following a long 
illness. In September of 1916, with 
Louis D. MARRIOTT, he founded the 
school. He served as head master with 
Mr. Marriott until ill health forced 
his retirement two years ago. 


CHARLES A. MITCHELL, former su- 
perintendent of schools of the Prov- 
incetown, Wellfleet and Truro union 
district on Cape Cod, Mass., is the new 
superintendent of the Winchendon- 
Ashburnham union schools. 


CARL DRAKE of Dover-Foxcroft, Me., 
has been elected principal of the high 


school at Wytopitlock, Me. He was 
graduated from Bates College last 
June. 


WILLIAM E. Dorn of Gloversville, 
N. Y., has accepted the principalship 
of the junior high school at Groton, 
Vt. Mr. Dorn was formerly with the 
state tax department at Montpelier, 
Vt. 

FREDERIC A. GALVIN, principal of 
Lincoln Junior High School, Malden, 
Mass., died recently at the age of 55 
years, following a long illness, 


J. WILLIAM BARBOUR has succeeded 
WILLARD SHUSTER as principal of the 
high school at Newton, Pa. 


PHILIP J. COONEY, principal of the 
Grafton Street Junior High School, 
Worcester, Mass., died recently, fol- 
lowing a brief illness. 


Dr. JOHN PIERSOL MCCASKEY, for 
fifty years principal of the Boys’ High 
School in Lancaster, Pa., died in that 
city at the age of ninety-seven. Doctor 
McCaskey was secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association 
from 1866 to 1921 and served as editor 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal 
during the same period. 


EDWARD R. Murrow, for the last 
four years assistant director of the 
Institute of International Education, 
has been appointed director of radio 
talks for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


Roy Price, former head of the de- 
partment of social studies, Quinsy 
High School, Quinsy, Mass., has been 
appointed dual instructor in social 
studies and education in both the 
school of citizenship and the school of 
education, Syracuse University. 

JOHN D. Hoop, principal of Park 
Hill School, Johnstown, Pa., died on 
October 7 at the age of forty-five 


years. 

DR. WILLIAM C. BAGLEY, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was awarded a medal 
for distinguished service to radio on 








October 21. He is chairman of the 
board of consultants of the American 
School of the Air. 


Dr. ALBERT NORMAN WARD, for fif- 
teen years president of Western Mary- 
land College, Bel Air, Md., died 
suddenly of heart disease. He was 
appointed president of Western Mary- 
land in 1920. 


Middle Western States 


Dr. J. DUNCAN SPAETH of Princeton 
University has been chosen the first 
president of the University of Kansas 
City. He will take active charge next 
September. 

Dr. AARON J. BRUMBAUGH, associate 
professor of education, University of 
Chicago, has been appointed acting 
dean of the college to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of DEAN 
CHAUNCEY S. BOUCHER, the new presi- 
dent of the University of West Vir- 
ginia. 

JOHN E. BAGGETT recently observed 
his seventy-first birthday and _ his 
thirty-second anniversary as superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Lake 
Forest, Ill. In the French kinder- 
garten room of Halsey School, he re- 
ceived old friends, teachers, children 
and members of the board of educa- 
tion. 

GEN. L. R. GIGNILLIAT, superintend- 
ent of Culver Military Academy, Cul- 
ver, Ind., has announced the following 
promotions: CoL. F. L. HUNT becomes 
director of the newly established 
junior college; CoL. W. E. GREGORY, 
dean of the faculty; CoL. J. S. Woop, 
professor of military science and tac- 
tics in charge of R. O. T. C. instruc- 
tion, and Cot. C. F. MCKINNEY, com- 
mandant of cadets. 


WALTER E. ENGLUND, for the last 
twelve years superintendent of schools 
at Ely, Minn., has been appointed 
field director for the Minnesota Edu- 
cation Association. 


Dr. CHARLES DieNST, formerly of 
Boise, Ida., is the newly elected super- 
intendent of schools at Wayne, Neb., 
succeeding H. R. Best, who is heading 
the school system of Cranford, N. J. 


HARRY REIMUND, former superin- 
tendent of schools, Tekamah, Neb., has 
been appointed CCC educational direc- 
tor for the Seventh Corps Area with 
headquarters in Omaha. 

FRANCIS F. SCHLOSSER is the newly 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Chilton, Wis. 

The Rev. CLARK R. Yost, district 
superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and a member of the 
college board of trustees, has been ap- 
pointed president of McKendree Col- 
lege, Lebanon, Ill., succeeding the 
Rev. Dr. CAMERON HARMON, who re- 
cently resigned. 

DEAN MALCOLM M. WILLEyY of the 
University of Minnesota has been re- 
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For Old 

Schools or 
New, Large 
or Small... 


Accurate Temperature 
and Greatest Economy 


with the 
























THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 


THE Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control for schools 
—where it is most needed... 


Installation, as well as operating 
costs are equally low in old or 
new, large or small Schools. 
There is a Minneapolis-Honey- 
well engineer in your city, or 
near it, who can show you the 
advantages of the Moduti ol Sys- 
tem ... Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, 2820 
Fourth Avenue South, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 


Some Day All America’s School 


Children 
will sit correctly 


LIKE THIS 


The silhouette to the 
shows the ideal way a child 
should be seated when at school. 
Note the position of the body 

. back erect, chest out, feet 
firmly on the floor. 


right 


The book is not lying on the 


surface of the desk. Neither is 
it held in a fatiguing position by 
the hands and arms. The book 


is at approximately the height of 
the chin, at approximately a right 
angle to the line of vision, and 
at a distance adjustable to each 
individual's needs and the vari- 
ous conditions of light and the 
printed page 

Classroom posture posters and inter- 
esting pamphlets relating to bealthful 
posture and eye-protection are avail- 
able for teachers’ use. Address Dept. 
N.S. 11. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums. 


General Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan 


sumes 
when seated in 





Illustrating the essentials of body 
and book position. 
turally correct position a pupil as- 
comfortably 


naturally and 


The American Universal 
BETTER SIGHT Desk 


DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 
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DOUBLE DOOR DUTY 


Does the Work of Two Devices 








For the Price of One 

















THE RIXSON 

DOOR STAY 

AND HOLDER 
NO 38 
































No. 38 Door Stay becomes_a hosder when the thumb piece “E”’ és 
turned. No. 39 automatically becomes a holder when the door is 
pushed back. 


This single piece of hardware relieves teachers of 
holding doors open as lines of children pass, by 
serving as a Door Holder when required. It elimi- 
nates hooks and latches for the purpose. 

The Rixson No. 38 is, however, a unique device 
because it a/so is a spring-arm door stay. Violent 
opening of the door cannot throw the full shock 
on hinges because the curved arms are resilient. 
They pull taut with a shock-absorbing resistance 
when the door is pushed against its limit of open- 
ing. 

It is good school economy to specify Rixson 
Nos. 38 or 39—especially when it makes it unnec- 
essary to buy separate stops or holders. 


RIXSON No. 38 DOOR STAY and HOLDER 


THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. 


4450 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 2034 Webster Ave., N. Y. C. 


Philadelphia — Atlanta — New Orleans — Los Angeles — San Francisco 


Tl 
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leased from most of his university 
duties for a year to carry on an in- 
vestigation of the effect of the depres- 
sion and recovery on higher education. 
The study is being made by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Profes- 
sors under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 

JEWELL H. VAUGHAN, former school 
principal in various Indiana towns, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools in Hendricks County to com- 


plete the unexpired term of L. B. 
BLUE. Mr. Blue resigned to enter 
business. 


CHARLES J. THOMSON is serving his 
first year as superintendent of schools 
at Davison, Mich. 

MERRILL M. BERRY has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Chillicothe, Ohio. For the last six 
years he has held the same post in 
Parma, Ohio. 


LELAND T. POWELL has been ap- 
pointed principal of the high school at 
Bucyrus, Ohio, succeeding D. C. BAER, 
recently appointed superintendent. 


CARL V. WeEsT of Springfield, Mo., 
is the newly appointed high school 
principal at Versailles, Mo. 


DR. BRUCE W. MERWIN, head of the 
practice teaching department of Uni- 
versity High School, Carbondale, IIl., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
the school. F. G. WARREN and W. G. 
CISNE have supervision of the junior- 
senior high school and the Allyn 
School, respectively. 

EDGAR A. MILLER has been trans- 
ferred from the principalship of South 
High School, Cleveland, to West High 
School, succeeding DAvip P. SIMPSON. 
ELBERT C. WIXxOM has gone from Cen- 
tral High to Mr. Miller’s former post, 
and P. M. WATSON, principal of 
Thomas A. Edison School, is the new 
head at Central High. JOHN A. 
PIERCE has resigned as supervisor of 
evening schools to become principal of 
Edison School. These changes were 
recommended by Supt. CHARLES H. 
LAKE and went into effect in Septem- 
ber. 

ARTHUR C. BEERS has been elected 
superintendent of Wayne County 
schools, Ohio, succeeding C. A. GIB- 
BENS, who resigned to go to the Lorain 
County post. 

CHARLES W. WILLIAMS, for fourteen 
years principal of the high school at 
St. Bernard, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Svu- 
PERINTENDENT REYNOLDS. 


Western States 


GEORGE GREY, principal of Lincoln 
School, Boise, Ida., has resigned to 
become principal of the academic de- 
partment of the state industrial school 
at St. Anthony. DONNELL HUNT, for- 
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mer superintendent of schools at 
Southwick, Ida., succeeds Mr. Grey in 
Boise, according to W. D. VINCENT, 
superintendent of Boise schools. 


G. W. VAN Horn has taken up his 
official duties as superintendent of 
schools, Yakima County, Wash. He is 
a former deputy superintendent. 


MYRON BLACKWELL is the new prin- 
cipal of the Creswell School, Creswell, 
Ore. 


W. C. RYAN, former assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Spokane 
County, Washington, is principal of 
the high school at Coulee Dam, Wash. 


PAUL THURSTON is serving his first 
term as superintendent of schools of 
Clark County Educational District 
No. 1, comprising all the schools in the 
Moapa and Virgin Valleys, Nevada. 
Mr. Thurston has been doing graduate 
work at the University of Chicago. 


WALTER H. NICHOLS, principal of 
the Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto, 
Calif., died on October 10, following a 
two weeks’ illness. He was 69 years 
old. 


N. A. WILLIAMS is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Dixon, Mont. In 
the same county, Sanders, the Noxon 
schools are under new supervision. 
G. H. MCMULLIN is the superintend- 
ent. 

ALEX VERHUSEN has been trans- 
ferred by the Los Angeles board of 
education from the principalship of 
the Tweedy School in South Gate to 
the Torrance Elementary School, Tor- 
rance, Calif. 


C. D. Davis is the new Pacific 
County superintendent of _ schools, 
South Bend, Wash. He succeeds Mrs. 
JESSIE SIMMONS, who is now superin- 
tendent of the Satsop schools in Grays 
Harbor County. 


Mrs. MARGUERITE DD). SHIELDS last 
month took over her new duties as su- 
perintendent of schools, Skamania 
County, Washington. 


CLIFFORD CARPENTER has taken of- 
fice as superintendent of the Sno- 
homish County schools in Washington, 
succeeding A. A. MYKLAND. 


MARPLE LAIRD is the new principal 
of the elementary schools, Chowchilla, 
Calif. 

H. B. Scott is now head of schools 
at Pixley, Calif., following eight years 
as rural supervisor in Mendocino 
County. 

H. E. LINDBERT of Wendell, Ida., is 
the new principal of the grade and 
high school at Hayden Lake, Kootenai 
County, Ida. 


Dr. ALFRED CHRISTENSEN, former 
superintendent of schools at Crockett, 
Calif., has taken active charge of the 
school system at Lindsay, Calif., being 
superintendent and high school prin- 
cipal. 


FRANK FULLER of Durant, Okla., is 
the newly elected principal of the 
Junior-Senior High School of Idabel, 
Okla. 


J. A. WooDWARD, formerly principal 
of the high school of Gallatin County, 
Montana, has been named the state 
high school supervisor of the Mon- 
tana department of public instruction. 


Southern States 


Dr. JAMES H. RICHMOND, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction for 
Kentucky, has accepted the presidency 
of the Murray State Teachers College. 


Dr. SAMUEL HENRY EDMUNDS, su- 
perintendent of schools at Sumter, 
S. C., died recently at the age of 
sixty-five years. He had been head of 
the Sumter school system since 1895. 


HARVEY A. Boss, superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Sterling, Ky., for the 
last sixteen years, has been named 
president of Morehead State Teachers 
College to succeed Dr. JOHN HOWARD 
PAYNE. 


W. Bruce McCoLLum, former su- 
perintendent of Tennille High School, 
Tennille, Ga., is the new superintend- 
ent of the high school at Sylvania, Ga. 


FOWLER CLARK, a former teacher in 
the school, is now principal of the Cen- 
tral High School, Cookeville, Tenn. 


ELIZABETH HENSEN has resigned 
the principalship of Bunker Hill High 
School, Martinsburg, W. Va., to ac- 
cept a government teaching position 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Her former post has been assumed by 
E. Boone, former principal of Mar- 
tinsburg High School. 


CHARLES F. TRUDEAU, for thirteen 
years state high school supervisor for 
Louisiana, has resigned. Before be- 
coming high school supervisor he was 
for eight years in the elementary 
school division of the state depart- 
ment of education. 


JOHN S. PATTON, for the last fifteen 
years superintendent of schools in 
Claiborne Parish, Louisiana, has an- 
nounced that he will be a candidate 
for the office of state superintendent 
of education at the January primaries. 


The Rev. WADE S. MILLER, its 
thirty-one year old dean, has been 
named president of Shenandoah Col- 
lege, Dayton, Va. 


JAMES F. TRACY, principal of the 
Mount Clare Junior High School, 
Clarksburg, Va., recently shot and 
killed both the president of the Harri- 
son County school board and himself. 
Mr. Tracy, who had been ill for some 
time, was apparently aggrieved over 
his mother’s loss of job as secretary 
to WADE H. COFFINDOFER, superintend- 
ent of schools. Both Mr. Coffindofer 
and his secretary were replaced when 
a new school board took office. 
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;=TELL US 
YOUR LOCK TROUBLES 


We are continually cooperating with 
= school executives to provide maximum 
security and simplified supervision for their 
locker systems. We invite you to take advantage 
of our long experience in this field. 


lt Keeps ““Gym” 
Floors Like New 






YALE Locker Locks are made in a wide range 
of types to meet all requirements. 


YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS—YALE COMBINATION 
LOCKER LOCKS 
(both types supplied with or without emergency contro! key 





It is not easy to clean smooth floors. To clean them frequently 
and well and renew their brilliance, without wearing the sur- 
face, is a task that can be accomplished only with a powerful 
vacuum at the end of suitably designed vacuum tools. 

Spencer Central and Portable Vacuum Cieaning Systems are 














YALE KEY LOCKER LOCKS 
Pin-tumbler, flat 

key or grooved key 

operation. 









YALE CABINET 
LOCKS 
Masterkeyed in"groups 


effective for all types of cleaning found in schools. A few 
quick strokes of special teols and waxed floors take on a lustre 
like new. Other vacuum tools make fast work easy on cement 
and wood floors, chalk trays, erasers and furniture. 

One man or woman can move and operate the Spencer 
Portable and do more and better work than by hand methods. 
Spencer Cleaners are built to last and have been endorsed by 
leading educators and architects. 

A demonstration of the Spencer Portable can be arranged 
at your convenience. 


SPENCER 


HARTFORD 





CENTRAL AND PORTABLE | 
VACUUMCLEANING SYSTEMS | 





THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN.,U.S.A. 





S-20 | 
THE SPENCER TURBINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. | | 





ILLYARDS 


5G AY BRING DOWN 
a High 


DN ' i 
“Maintenance Costs! 
Make the coming school year a Record Breaker in lowering your Main- 


tenance Costs! The advice and recommendations of Hillyard Maintenance 
Engineers are yours for the asking. With a background of over a Quarter 
Century of Floor Finishing, Maintenance and Sanitation Service, Hillyard’s 
A wonderful 48 
page manual on 
> : “Modern Main- 









There is a Hillyard Maintenance Expert in your community who is ready 





are the Nationally Recognized Pioneers and Leaders in this important work. 
, * Ii US 
~~ SK tenance” full of 
- _— 2 


Hillyard’s have products for every type of surface and sanitation supplies 
= for every school need. 
» 
y) real information. 
Write for your 


copy TODAY! 


— 


a 
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to help you solve your floor maintenance problems. Thousands of Schools, 
Universities, and Colleges have materially reduced their maintenance costs 
after consulting a Hillyard Maintenance Engineer. Call or wire the Hillyard 
Chemical Company for a Hillyard service man, consultation free. Hillyard’s 
Floor Maintenance Engineers with Modern Equipment are at your com- 
mand, without financial obligation on your part. 


CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 





NOTES FOR BUYERS *:-- 





For Wrens and Rabbits 


The gift department thingumajigs 
that bring fancy prices these days are 
made of white tole. Without a bit 
knowing what white tole is, we can 
tell you how to outsmart the smart 
shops. 

You simply fit up your school work- 
shop with a welder, a universal metal 
former and a jig shear and the very 
next minute every mother’s son will 
be making her a cocktail stand, a 
flower pot holder, end table, bread 
box, wren house, vegetable bin, win- 
dow refrigerator, rabbit feeder or 
sundry metal gadgets without an as- 
sortment of which home is but a hovel. 

The sober truth is, my superintend- 
ent, that the school shop which gives 
major emphasis to woodworking is 
definitely dated. If you doubt us, ask 
a department store buyer. Occupa- 
tionally, we are in the Age of Metals. 
All of which makes the school pur- 
chase of the Metal Master machines 
and tools of Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Muncie, Ind., practically obligatory. 


Book Critique 


The high schooler knows his Ruskin 
all the way from “There are good 
books of the hour” up to and includ- 
ing “and there are good books of all 
time.” 

A contemporary critic puts the mat- 
ter thus: “Some books are bound to 
perish, and other books are bound to 
last.” This latter-day book critic, C. L. 
Lloyd, speaks from first-hand knowl- 
edge, for he is secretary of the Binders 
Board Manufacturers Association, 
Chanin Bldg., New York City. 

Books bound in binders’ board are 
bound to last, states Mr. Lloyd. Of 
course not even in these superior dur- 
able bindings may school books be 
called books for all time, what with 
knowledge changing ever and school- 
boy destructiveness never. 


Over Their Heads 


A great deal that goes on in the 
classroom is completely over the heads 
of the children. A thing or two is over 
the head of the teacher, too. We are 
thinking of something over the heads 
of both teacher and taught, something 
that adds to their alertness and well 
being. 

Certain lucky classrooms in America, 
for example, have sitting underneath 
the windows along the outside wall a 
piece of equipment that sends a jet 
discharge of air at high velocity in a 
straight line toward the ceiling. High 


above the heads of the occupants, a 
mixing process goes on— fresh out- 
door air exactly adjusted to the cool- 
ing duty of the room is mixed with a 
make-up of air recirculated from 
within the room. This mixed air is 
uniformly forced down, providing air 
motion without draughts. 

The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Ill., has developed this system 
of air conditioning particularly for 
schools. Because it does not preheat 
large volumes of outdoor air, there is 
a radical cut in steam consumption. 


Quick Tricks 


Monkey shines in the school show- 
ers are discouraged by Speakman in 
one of its recent models. Because 
young shower bathers have simian 
tendencies and are likely to shinny 
up pipes or hang suspended from the 
shower arm, this concern in Wilming- 


ton, Del., now has a built-in Mixo- 
master shower designed to fit close 
to the wall. There are no exposed 


pipes; just the shower head and the 
mixing valve both rigidly bolted to the 
wall to prevent vandalism. 

The so-called Anystream self-clean- 
ing shower head is a neat gadget 
appreciated by custodian and super- 
intendent alike. It can never stop up 
and is said to be economical in water 
consumption. 

Of course with monkey business 
ruled out of the shower rooms, an 
added burden is placed on the class- 
room teacher. Perhaps she can ape 
Speakman in _ devising safeguards 
against the quick tricks inherited from 
arboreal ancestors. 


Tack Sitters 


In those dear old golden rule days 
school days, for another to sit upon a 
tack was a species of good clean fun. 
Now you can place four tacks under 
the most sensitive scholar and his de- 
corum will be faultless. Nor will a 
single snicker break the stillness of 
the classroom. 

For today’s pupil is a tack sitter 
thrice removed. He sits on a chair, 
the chair sits on tacks, and the tacks 
sit on rubber cushions. Under such 
circumstances, sitting is pleasanter, 
classrooms are quieter, floors are 
smoother and furniture is enduringer. 
You can write to the Darnell Corpo- 
ration, Box 4027, Station B, Long 
Beach, Calif., for a free set of Darnell 
Noiseless Glides. They will doubtless 
inspire you to start a Tack Sitting 
and Anti-Noise Competition among 
your young constituents. 








Antecedents 


In your own case do stewed fruit 
desserts occasionally induce a mild 
attack of ennui? Or do delicious, 
wholesome custards sometimes seem 
just too convalescent for any use? 

We guessed as much. But strike 
these twain from the school lunch 
menu and what have you? Precious 
little, except the faithful apple, orange 
and ice cream, in rapid rotation. 

Need we direct you cafeteria mana- 
gers up the one broad avenue of es- 
cape? Probably not. As a class you 
know your gelatines. You know, too, 
that children reach for gelatine des- 
serts because of their good looks and 
good taste. If you don’t know the 
antecedent of the pronoun “their,” we 
advise you to drop a line to Knox 
Gelatine Laboratories, Johnstown, 
N. Y. Some of their new recipe book- 
lets can answer the question, for when 
it comes to antecedents, no claims are 
more enviable than those that claim 
the House of Knox. 


"Wax" Is a Better Word 


A good cook keeps a cool head no 
matter how hot the kitchen. Not so 
with the electric refrigerator or its 
precursor, the ice box. Housed in the 
same kitchen with the cook stove, these 
two get hot trying to keep cool. Elec- 
tric and ice bills rise in arithmetical 
ratio with the temperature. 

Cooler kitchens are becoming the 
captivating hobby of Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, 18 East 41st 
Street, New York City. With its well 
insulated new Vulcan gas ranges, this 
firm is going delightedly about from 
kitchen to kitchen bringing tempera- 
tures down—as much as 20° in some 
instances. 

The story is that, at the same time, 
these new Vulcan ranges cook faster, 
take less fuel and cause less shrinkage 
of roasts. Friends, if this be true, 
their present popularity in school 
cafeterias and home economics labs 
will not exactly wane. “Wax” is a 
better word for it. 


Robot Door Man 


If you think it snobbish to have a 
uniformed door man, why not try a 
steel robot door closer. For while any 
school child can open a door, few seem 
able to shut one behind them. A well 
oiled robot will do that service in 
deferential silence. You merely turn 
a screw to regulate the closing speed. 

Norton made the first door closer 
back in 1880. Some years later, the 
company found that its mechanical 
door man never grew sluggish if given 
mineral oil. Since that time there has 
been next to no friction at the front 
door or at any door manned by Nor- 
ton closers. This company turns out 
nothing except steel door men at its 
plant, 2900 N. Western Ave., Chicago. 
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FOLDING CHAIRS 
WITH STYLE, BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, and COMFORT 


FOR AUDITORIUM 
AND CLASSROOM 







“"NEO-CLASSIC B’’ 


8 





“'TAB-L-ARM” 


Sturdily Built 
Guaranteed 


Many Styles and 
Prices to Choose From 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICES 





‘PRESS-TOE LOCK’’ 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
































CORROSIRON 


ACID RESISTING HIGH SILICON IRON 
FOR DRAIN LINES 


Form which we suggest be included in 
your Specifications: 





All acid proof drain pipe and fittings shall 
be of ferro-silicon—CORROSGIRON—or equal 
to comply with the following analysis: 

**All acid waste and acid vent piping shall be 
of approved high silicon cast iron pipe and 
fittings of the bell and spigot type. The cast 
iron for acid waste and vent pipe and fittings 
shall contain: 

**Not less than 14.25%, and not more than 15% silicon. 
Total carbon content below 1.12% and above .50°%. 
Manganese below .50%. 

Sulphur below .05%. 

**High silicon cast iron pipe and fittings for 
acid waste and acid vent pipe shall be of the 
thickness, etc., corresponding to extra heavy 
soil pipe and fittings unless otherwise ap- 
proved.”’ 


CORROSIRON manufactured by Pacific 
Foundry Company, Ltd. 
3100 Nineteenth St., San Francisco 
1400 So. 551 Fifth 1713 Missouri 330 Central 
St Bld 


Alameda St., Ave., a g-. 
Los Angeles New York Houston, Texas Seattle, Wash. 





@PAGE FENCE is more than a product. 
It is a service. Located throughout the 
United States are eighty-two Page Fence 
Service Plants. These fence experts dis- 
tribute and erect Page Chain Link and 
genuine Wrought Iron Fence. To see that 
you get the proper fence, properly erected 
and responsibly guaranteed, write to any 
one of the offices listed below for name 
of Page Fence Service Plant nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 
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Fg Os. 


dlone. 


Fence Fabric 
stands the test / 
Z~ of the years — 





ORDINARY 


Light coating stands 
only 5 to 6 Preece 
test dips 


Heavy 12-m coating 
stands12 Preece super- 
weathering test dips 


@ Whether or not you understand metallurgy, study 
the greatly enlarged strands of wire shown above. 

Cyclone 12-m fence is copper bearing steel wire 
woven into fence and drawn through a vat of molten 
zinc. This heavy coating is solid, rust-resisting 
metal—free from pinholes through which corrosion 
might attack. As proof, Cyclone fence bearing the 
12-m seal is guaranteed to withstand 12 dips in the 
famous Preece super-weathering test. And this pro- 
tection costs you no more than you would pay for 
ordinary fence fabrics which can withstand but 5 
to 6 of these dips. 

Cyclone fence comes to you direct from a nearby 
factory branch and bears the Cyclone 12-m seal 
... your guarantee that every foot will meet this 
extremely high standard. 

Every prospective purchaser of fence is invited to 
mail the coupon for the famous Cyclone book —’’Fence 
—HowtoChoose it—How to Uselt”. It tells 
how to get the most for your fence dollar. 

CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard Fence Co. 
General Offices: Oakland, California 


—-—-—-—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY- — — - 


Cyclone Fence Company, Waukegan, IIl., Department B191 

Please mai! me without obligation a copy of your book, “Fence—How to 
Choose It— How to Use It.”’ 

Name 


Address 


City . 
I am interested in fencing approximately. . 
Institutional O Playground 


State ' 
ft. of CD) Industrial 1 School 
Residential () Estate () Cemetery property 


yclone Fence 7 
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ROAD TO WAR. AMERICA 1914-1917. By Walter Millis. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1935. Pp. ix+466. 
$3. 

Here is a book that no secondary school library can 
afford not to have on its shelves. Like its predecessor, “The 
Martial Spirit,” by the same author, it interprets for this 
generation how wars are made. Based upon actual public 
records, it is at once one of the most convincing and one 
of the most startling presentations of the effects of inter- 
national interests and forces. Its careful reading is vital 
to the understudy of the history of the war period. 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
(The Settlements). By Charles M. Andrews. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1935. Pp. xiv+551. $4. 
The first of a monumental series of books in the colonial 

period of American history that mark the culmination of 

an unusually able scholar’s life work. The present volume 
is concerned with “The Settlements” and brings into being 

a masterly interpretation of the large social, economic and 

political movements of the times. It is readable and free 

from academic pedantry and makes a really significant 
contribution to our historical literature. 


SPENDERS ALL. By Ernest Greenwood. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xxit+234. 
$2. 

Some interesting and well known facts concerning the 
sources, amounts and purposes of public taxes. The value 
is considerably decreased by the typical journalistic bent 
of telling only one side of a story well. The relation of 
taxes to services and the value of cooperatively purchased 
services appear to have little place in this interesting 
volume. 


WHAT MAKES A BOOK READABLE. By William S. 
Gray and Bernice E. Leary. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xviiit358. $3. 

To meet the need for readable material for the large 
number of adults of limited reading ability, the authors 
have made an initial start by studying the factors that 
make a book readable. These include formal general organ- 
ization, style of expression, and presentation, and content. 
This first study is confined to difficulty of expression, length 
and structure of words and sentences. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. By James Bart Stroud. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. xi+490. 
$3.50. 
teferences to the experimental literature and the au- 

thor’s candor in stating his principle of inclusion, “Material 

which the student of education should know,” serve to dis- 
tinguish this rather formal textbook. There is no mention 
of Gestalt psychology, and Thorndike’s recent experimenta- 
tion is not included. To the usual chapters are added two 
on personality, and a final one entitled “Some Educational 
Problems.” 


OUTLINE OF TOWN AND CITY PLANNING. A RE- 
VIEW OF PAST EFFORTS AND MODERN AIMS. 
By Thomas Adams. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1935. Pp. 368. $3. 

Scholarly presentation of city planning in its aspects as 
an art. Material from many sources concerning past efforts 
in this field has been painstakingly compiled to give back- 
ground and perspective to the movement. The second part 
deals extensively with modern phases of urban growth and 
planning in this country, summarizing the problem finally 
into its six major fields, engineering, landscaping, archi- 
tecture, sociology, economics and finance, and law. Valu- 
able for secondary school libraries. 
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FILMSLIDE AND MICRO-SLIDE ATTACHMENTS 


for your Lantern Slide Projector 





There is no Substitute for the Superiority 
of the Spencer Delineascope Optical System 
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rMHESE attachments are designed 
for those who have a glass lantern 
slide projector and now wish to pro- 
ject film-slides or microscope slides. 
They may be used on any standard 
projector regardless of make. 


The FILMSLIDE ATTACH.- 
MENT—is actually a combination 
filmslide and micro-slide projector. It 
accommodates 35 mm. single frame 
filmslides and has slideways for 3”x1", 
microscope slides. A special heat ab- 
sorbing glass protects the filmslides 
from possible ibaoal by heat. 


The MICRO-ATTACHMENT 
for microscope slides only, for micro- 
projection such as would prove valu- 
able in elementary science classes. 
The 50 mm. focus lens, regularly 
furnished, gives a magnification of 
90X at 15 feet and 180X at 30 feet. 


For complete information 

and prices on these attach- 

ments write for booklet K-78. 
Address Dept. P-11. 











OUNDS— 

however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 


measure. 


MeErcurOCHROME—2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 


Literature and a sample bottle will be sent on 
request. 


by the Council 
on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry of the 
American Medical 
Association. 


This seal denotes 
acceptance of 
Mercurochrome 
for New and Non- 
official Remedies 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Dept. N. 


Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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Heywoop-WakeFteELp Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set | 








as/; actually | 


ENCOURAGES 
cleanliness f 

















——— Tuis practical 
and modern school desk has been pur- 
posely designed to promote classroom 
cleanliness. Because each unit of this desk 
is supported by only one rigid base, sweep- 
ing and cleaning are simplified. The single 
unit construction also leaves a greater floor 
area noticeable to the pupil and makes 
him more conscious of classroom cleanli- 
ness . .. less apt to litter the floor with 
scrap paper, etc. All dust-catching corners 
and crevices have been eliminated. The 
H-W Sanitary pedestal desk is available in 
either stationary or adjustable types. We 
shall be pleased to explain its many ad- 
vantages in detail to you or to demonstrate 
many other practical Heywood-Wakefield 
School desks. 


HEYWOOD>WAKEFIEL 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 


174 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
Sales Offices in 27 principal cities 


——— =| 















































RESEARCH. THE PATHFINDER OF SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY. By T. A. Boyd. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xv+319. $2.50. 


An active researcher describes in a most fascinating 
way the purpose, method, spirit and rewards that obtain 
in this most vital field. According to him, the laboratory 
today offers to the scientific explorer greater opportunity 
than that confronting the geographical explorer in the 
golden centuries of discovery. Every adolescent boy 01 
girl with scientific yearnings should read this book. 


WITHIN THE WALLS. By Agnes Carr Vaughan. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

We tried this sweetly written book about Andromache 
and the siege of Troy on three children, ten to sixteen, two 
boys and a girl. Each devoured it within a day’s span dur- 
ing vacation, proclaiming it the best book of the year. 
Secondary school libraries cannot afford to be without it. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
LIBRARY. By Carleton Bruns Joeckel. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xix+393. $3. 
The first of a series of significant studies in the field of 

the public library in the United States, made possible by a 

grant from the Carnegie Corporation. This study contains 

the backgrounds, the legal organization and the major 
forms of public library administration. 


PARENTS LOOK AT MODERN EDUCATION. A Book 
to Help an Older Generation Understand the Schools of 
the New. By Winifred E. Bain. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1935. Pp. xiv+330. $2.50. 

An usually good nontechnical account of essential 
changes in the educational process. This book should be 
invaluable for use as an informal text in P.-T. A., 
A. A. U. W. and other women’s groups. A good base for a 
season’s program in social interpretation. 


HANDOUT. By George Michael. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. ix+242. $2. 

If only half of what is written within these covers were 
true it should make those enthusiasts for “federal funds 
for education without any strings” at least take another 
good inventory of their program before moving further. 
“Government by Propaganda and Pressure” might be an- 
other good title for it. Every teacher should read this 
rapidly moving narrative. 


BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS. A Book on the Technique 
of Dramatics. By Charles Chambers Mather, Alice How- 
ard Spaulding and Melita Hamilton Skillen. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1935. Pp. xii+495. $1.72. 
Iilustrated. 

Succeeds in giving the pupil a general background for 
the appreciation of plays, advice in developing acting tech- 
niques, and practical helps in staging. The section contain 
ing long excerpts from contemporary plays, together with 
dozens of photographs of stage scenes, should prove a boon 
to the pupil who lives off the beaten track of the theater 
circuit. Even the shyest of the shy must respond to the 
vitality of the suggestions in the exercises and projects. 


VITAMINS AND YOUR HEALTH. By Marguerite Elston 
Gauger, Ph.D. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 
1935. Pp. 102. $1.25. 

Contains practically all the information about vitamins 
that the lay reader needs in order to follow the prescribed 
regimen for conservation of health. Presented in an enter- 
taining style are the general history of vitamin discovery 
and the proof of their importance in nutrition; how one 
may judge if his dietary contains the requisite quantities of 
each and all of these elements and what is likely to occur if 
a deficiency of any of them prevails for long. Each of the 
six now known vitamins is treated in a separate chapter 
covering its function in the body, so far as is yet known; 
what foods are the best source of it and in what others it is 
found; points about eating these foods raw and cooked; how 
they may be affected by cooking, and other pertinent factors. 
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nity 
: STU 
- Ol 
Veu ACTIVITIES 
Organization and Administration of Home Rooms, Clubs, and 
= Assemblies 
wo 
jur- By JOSEPH ROEMER 
ear. CHARLES FORREST ALLEN 
4 Q U | ET | DOROTHY A. YARNELL 
oa This book has been prepared especially for the teacher. 
vé . 
i . ° It has a three-fold purpose: (1) to explain some of the reasons 
$3. Long Wearing, 74", Bow hod 11," for special emphasis on home rooms, clubs, and assemblies 
, - F S| id ° ° in junior and senior high school extra-curricular activities; 
a a sy iain g ’ E conomica | (2) to suggest suitable materials for ready and convenient 
ajor use, and (3) to indicate procedures that may be followed 


Hardened and polished heavy gauge steel base, 
with resilient rubber cushion insert. An econom- 
300k ical necessity to eliminate chatter and vibration 
s of of chairs and to save floors. 

Write for free samples and complete information. 


tial THE BASSICK CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


with reasonable assurance of success. 

On! materials that have been found usable and pro- 
cedures known to have been successful have been included, 
The semester (or yearly) programs, detailed illustrative pro- 
grams, series of suggested outlines for ready use, and the 
grade placement of materials, are features which every 
teacher will find invaluable. 


ton- 
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A.. io world’s largest manufacturers of casters, ’ 
ora slides and floor protection equi, | tt d 
floor p quipment. L ver, urde an ompany 
Canadian Factory: 
: STEWART-WARNER—ALEMITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
ut- BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
vere 
inds STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT B Uw Y ae N M E R i T 
ther CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT pe 
: OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 
her. 
Of THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, published monthly at Chicago, and compare with any 
an- lllinois, for October 1, 1935. . 
this State of Illinois) 
County of Cook f°” 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, Sound 
r personally appeared James G. Jarrett, who, having been duly sworn according li 
que to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of The Nation’s Qua ity 
ie Schools, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
ow- belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily * 
rk: paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
9 shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, Volume 
A a embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 
‘ ; e 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing edi- Pi 
for tor, and business manager are: icture 
ah. Publisher: The Nation's Schools Publishing Co., Inec., Chicago, Tllinois. e 
ech Editor: Arthur B. Moehlman, Ann Arbor, Mich. Quality 
ain Business Manager: James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Illinois. 
vith 2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address e — or Small 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of : auditorium 
oon stoc er owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of Mechanical 35 mm 
stock f not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- e 2 Standard 
ater vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unin- Precision Film. 
the corporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- _ 
vidual member, must be given.) «e rhe first and 
Ss. The Nation's Schools Publishing Company, Inc., is owned by The Modern e only ball bear- 
Hospital Publishing Company, Inc., Chicago, Tllinois. The stock of The Mechanical ing projector 
Modern Hospital Publishing Company, Ine., being owned by: . and sound 
ston Dr. Otho F. Ball, Chicago, Ill. Stanley R. Clague, Chicago, IL. Action head built in 
Co., James G. Jarrett, Chicago, Il. Chas. H. Stevens, New York, N. Y. one unit—no 
Raymond P. Sloan, New York, N. Y. ee attachments. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders | ? . - a 
nins owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, See it—Hear it—FREE 
. or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) There are no bond- | " — oan . 
ibed holders, mortgagees, or other security holders. DEMONSTRA TION 
_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, . . 
ter stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of Sold to schools on an 
ery stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the easy payment plan in 
. company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 19 “d ; 19 
one upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, payments— 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is months—no interest— HO LM E 
s of given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing | ° 
rif afflant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions no carrying charges— 
under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the one year guarantee. Educator Projector 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity L 7 nas 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to Write for complete Quality with Durability 
oter believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest | ° ° . . 
aan direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so information. 
mn; stated by him. | 
vars J. G. JARRETT, Business Manager. Ag m P j mi y 
It 18 Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 1935. | ol es ro ector Co pany 
now [SEAL] J. P. McDERMOTT, Notary Public. | Manufacturers of 16 mm and 35 mm Projectors 
ssi Sept. 7, 1937. r 6 . . . 
ors. (My commission expires Sept. 7, 1937.) 1814 N. Orchard St. CHICAGO 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


A complete Holtzer-Cabot Signal Installation has recently been 
completed at the new Junior High School at Champaign. Smooth 
and efficient class changes are accomplished with the Program 
System. A high grade, quality Electric Clock System assures 
accurate time in all parts of the building, while the Fire Alarm 
System provides constant protection at all times. 

Throughout the United States, thousands of other educational 
institutions have become “HOLTZER-CABOT Equipped”. 


Write Dept. 39 for School Signal System Bulletin. 


* 

ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS OF CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 

Geo. E. Ramey & Co. F. E. Berger & R. L. Kelley 

Robeson Building 44 Main Street 

Pres. of Board of Education Supt. of Schools 

Dr. J. C. Dallenbach V. L. Nichell 

THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
125 AMORY ST. BOSTON, MASS. 











Largest Unit 


in United 
Hotels Chain 


“PHILADELPHIA’S 


The experienced traveller who is 
accustomed to the service of Amer- 
ica’s greatest hotels naturally comes 
to the Benjamin Franklin, 


MODERN HOTEL” 


Added to the physical perfection of 
a thoroughly modern building, 
ideally located, is a service that 
provides the utmost in comfort. 


1200 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
1200 MODERN BATHS 
RATES BEGIN AT $3.50 











"FENCE 


jo %e PROTECTION 
of Achoot childraw. 


IRON and CHAIN LINK WIRE 
FENCES and ENTRANCE GATES 


TRON 
Sipps 
ENCES 


New Catalog Sent on Request 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


118 Stewart Block : : : Cincinnati, Ohio 
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featuring— 

Unusually Comfortable 
Rooms, Good Food, Carefully 
Prepared, and Rates from 
$2.50 Single 


© The HOLLENDEN 


RADIO IN EVERY ROOM 


bo Cobenhesch 
© The NEILHOUSE 


© The MAYFLOWER 


bn Coladle:its 


© The NEW SECOR 


th ey, ati 


© The FLEETWOOD 


An Exciysive Winter Resort Hotel 


DeWitt Operated Hotels 
are located in the heart 
of their respective cities 
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WHAT DO I GET’? 
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“What do I get?”’—that’s 
a perfectly natural 
question for you to ask 
about any product you 
buy. When you buy 
Wyandotte Products 
you get a lot more than 


just cleaning powders 





in barrels or kegs. 

First of all you get better results——results which help you save money. 

And you get the benefit of many years’ experience in dealing with clean- 
ing and sterilizing problems of all kinds,—the experience that is used not 
only in keeping Wyandotte Products in step with changes in cleaning 
operations but also is available to you in the practical assistance which 
you get from the Wyandotte Representative. 

You benefit, too, from the storage and jobber organization which brings 
Wyandotte to you quickly and economically. And if you are covered by a 
Wyandotte Requirement Contract you are assured of protection against 
advancing or declining prices. 

Yes, there are extra values in Wyandotte,—values which mean real 


savings for you. 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


» 
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CLEANLINESS? 


Hand methods of floor 
cleaning cannot com- 
pare with Finnell Ma- 


chines. 


BEAUTY? 


Finnell materials and 
methods preserve the 
appearance of floors of 


all kinds. 
BUT 


































TO WAX, POLISH 
SCRUB and DRY SCRUB 


Use the FINNELL Polisher-Scrubber. 
Flexible, silent, powerful. Four models. 
Interchangeable brush ring makes one 
size adaptable to large and small areas. 
Many other styles and sizes of FINNELL 
Machines. The FINNELL line assures you 
the right machine for your needs. Write 
or wire for free demonstration. 








FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


A\ 


5 


HERES THE IMPORTANT POINT 


3. FINNELL SERVICE 
Saves You Money! 


You may wonder how a machine that costs money to buy can save money 
when you can polish or scrub floors if necessary without equipment. You 
might just as logically say that a candle is less costly then electric light. 
The fact is that FINNELL polishing-scrubbing equipment, properly 
selected to fit the job, will likely save its cost in the course of a few years. 
After all, aren’t time and labor the principal elements of cost? Thousands 
of users will testify that FINNELL Equipment and FINNELL floor treat- 
ment save both. 


GLOSS SEAL—One of the Latest Economy Aids 


GLOSS SEAL No. 1 is a modern floor finish especially for gymnasiums. It produces 
a finish hard enough to stand the terrific wear of slips, slides, sudden stops. It re- 
sists the action of rubber burns—resists acids, alkalis, harsh soaps. 

GLOSS SEAL No. 7 is unusually effective for class rooms, halls, wood corridors. 
due to its high penetrating quality. 

GLOSS SEAL No. 9, an ideal preservative for wood, cement, cork, linoleum floors. 
Resists ink, moisture, oil, and water. Does not darken the surface. 

TRAFFIC SEAL, an exceptional wear-resisting finish for places of heavy traffic. A 
hard durable surface that will not darken or discolor, and is easily maintained. 
With these four finishes FINNELL offers a complete range of floor finishes and in the 
entire FINNELL line there is a wide range of floor maintenance materials of all 
types—waxes, soaps, fillers, powders. The FINNELL staff of trained floor experts 
is ready and qualified to counsel with you on all floor problems. For samples of 
FINNELL products, information about them, or for any other information, address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 211 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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Acousti-Celotex Vital Necessity 
to Every School Auditorium — 


Clarifies Speech — Aids Hearing 


You can’t very well expect restless, inattentive 
students to profit from lectures if hearing is 
difficult in your auditorium and classrooms. No 
matter how interesting the subject or how ex- 
cellent the speaker, if they can’t hear clearly, 


they can’t learn. 


Schools equipped with Acousti-Celotex Sound 
Absorbing Tiles do not have this problem. 
Acousti-Celotex absorbs sound. Noisy, speech- 
garbling reverberations are absent. Each word 


the speaker utters is plain and easily heard. 


Give your students the advantages of this 


important necessity. You will then find better 





Acousti-Celotex installed in ceiling of the Garfield School Audi- 
torium, Wyandotte, Mich. 


CAN’T LEARN 





discipline, more concentrated attention in all 
auditorium and classroom activities. 


Install Acousti-Celotex also in music rooms, 
corridors, gymnasiums and cafeterias for noise 
absorption and quietness. 


Acousti-Celotex is easily and quickly applied. 
It is paintable, permanent, lastingly effective 
and economically maintained. Consult the 
Acousti-Celotex contracting engineer in your 
city. Estimates and recommendations furnished 
without obligation. Or write direct. 
e 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Absorbing Tiles can now be 


furnished with a pre-painted hard finish especially adapted 


to school installation. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 


919 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 


PAINTABLE 


COUSTI- 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 
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Our World Today 


DE FOREST STULL ROY WINTHROP HATCH 


Teachers College, Columbia State Teachers College, Montclair 





NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 








You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 





Changes, surprises. — Browning 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, Newness in 
substance as well as in dress is an accomplished fact, for the 


series Is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our World 
Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers who know 
from experience how to make geography interesting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight-saving 
typography, skillful selection and arrangement of pictures, superior 
maps set new standards in line with latest authority. 








Allyn and Bacon 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 





